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Mr. A. B. CLARKE, 31 Cannon Street, E. G., 
uurites: 


e Just a line to tell you I have been a cricketer 
for the past five years, and every Saturday, after , 
playing in a match, I felt so fatigued that I 
scarcely ate anything. 

One afternoon, while I was waiting for my turn 
to go in, a friend of mine advised me to try 
Vi-Cocoa, which I did, and I found great relief from 
it. I cannot thank you enough for the assistance 


iu! 


Vi-Cocoa has given me. 
“You can use this testimonial as you like.” 


SUNDOUSTED PURITY AND STRENGTH.”—Medical Magazine, 
61N THE FRONT RANK OF REALLY VALUABLE FOODS."—Laace. 


FAVOURED BY THE HOMES & HOSPITALS OCF GREAT BRITAIN 
DAINTY SAMPLE TIN FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
Address! Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA Limited, 60 Bunhill Row, London, .o. 
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ur DESIDERATUM OF LIFE. 


NATURAL. LAWS, 
it ts impossible to have 2 Soath Front 
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5 b 8 O- ‘FRUIT sALT - bre. 
Made from the variegated leaf of 5 : and removes disease oni) 53 
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P a ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ alda 

PARCEL OF CROCKERY |, „ — naterel ection sec 

SS TES | ‘ . — 100 
Guaranteed Despatch in 7 Days. 2 5 


Capsule: amd see that it is marked F., S 
" the sincerest / 


Comprising DINNER SET (fer Siz Persons), TEA SET, BREAKFAST gv. . ' 
1 TRAPOT, : HOT WATER JUG, A v SET sn art — any Disordered or 
08 (Rare eee — Ten Bob isscessor, 0 1 conditions of Sleeplessness). is 


turen Own Remedy. and 
21/- LOE MORON Maes Reems mice Rees wc e i 


THE NEW PEARGON POTTERY Co. Ltd., Datei kSae’ stare. | _PREPABED ONLY BY 
= 2. ©, BNO Léd., ‘FRUIT.GALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 8. l., by J. c. ENO'S PATENT 
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THE ORIGINAL DELAY 1S DANGEROUS! 
l Price, 108, Chemiate, THE DR. P. McLAUGHLIN. co., | 
nuccnocoi E 104 Strand, London, W.. , 
FOLD LVERY WHERE Cash Chemists. ‘ — 98 Buchanan Sect, Slane. Office Hours, 8 t0 6. 


Wrolesate: 8. J. don, . 5 Ltd., Dalston, 


All Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, '* PEARSON’S WEEKLY * Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDOM, “ 


Tuesday, May 24th, 


TRAXSMISSION AT 
Boos Barss. 


HER IDEAL. 


“Tae man I am looking for, said the mature- 
looking spinster sentimentally, “must be utterly 
unselfish, brave as a lion, tender, truthful as the 
day, industrious, intelligent, thoughtful, of dis- 
tinguished presence, and one who never drinks, 
smokes, gambles, or uses profane language. 
shall not mind if he is poor—that will not matter 
to me in the least.“ 

“Not a bit, remarked the damsel’s cynical old 
father. 
money, my dear.“ 

„How so, father? 

“Why, they’d give a fortune for a man like that 
in a show.“ 5 
— . — 

A Scorriss minister was asked to pray for rain. 
He did so, and the rain came down in floods and 
destroyed the crops. 

Irritated at the result, one elder confided to 
another that this comes o' intristin’ sic a request 
to a meenister wha isna acquent wi’ agriculture.” 

— 2 — 


Sue: “What if I have loved another, dear? 
Don’t you know it has only 3 me for the 
greater, higher love I have for you?” 

“That’s all right, but how do I know that the 
love you now have for me isn’t preparing you for 
a greater, higher love for someone else? 


— RS B= 


SOCKS AT SIX GUINEAS A PAIR. 


“Tas really seems like a box of feminine 
finery,” said a fashionable hosier, unclasping a 
morocco case on the counter. 

“These dainty silken things are for ball-room 
wear, a young American 1 havi pur- 
chased them. This pair of mauve socks of finest 
silk ars delicate —. in tint and ornamenta- 
tion to please the eye of a luxurious lady. You will 
see that the purple irises on instep and sides de- 
pend more on the paint-box for purity of colour 
and fineness of design than on the embroidery 
stitches of the expert needlewoman. These are 
worth three guineas the pair. 

“Double that amount would not purchase the 
ephemeral things here of palest yellow silk, on 
which artist and embroiderer have worked 
harmoniously to produce the sprays of delicate 
wood sorrel and maiden hair ferns, thrown care- 
lessly on the instep and round the ankles. . 

More expensive are the grey-blue pair, which 

have a papier-maché case of their own. Star- like 
flowers of tiny imitation diamonds almost conceal 
the groundwork in front, P stones of arti- 
ficial emerald and drops of amber represent leaves 
and stems; mock pearls find a place in the centre 
of each flower, while stitches of green silk connect 
the small with the larger leaves. 
“These will be the most 1 ok all,“ 
holuing up a pair of 2 lack socks, that 
seemed insignificant in their freedom from orna- 
mentation. 

“Real jewels from the gentleman’s cabinet are 
to gem the sable material—diamonds, rubies and 

earls to the value of many hundreds of pounds. 

xtravagance in hosiery is not confined to the ball 
room. A gentleman, whose stock of lace represents 
a fortune, has small pieces inserted down the leg 
and instep of the silken hose he wears . 

“Socks of black lace are always sported at social 
functions by a moneyed dandy, the pattern over 
instep and front being coarse, to permit the draw- 
ing through of strings of imitation brilliants and 

earls. 

Pe Lace socks are also worn on fanciful occasions 

by an officer, who, despite this seeming effeminacy, 

did good service in South Africa. Having picked 
up many valuable specimens of bead-work, while 
amongst the Boer women, he uses the strings 22 

. interlacing for the open-patterned 
ose. 
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WEEK ENDING MAY 19, 1904. 


HOPE ON, HOPE EVER. 
A Song Telling of the Power of Love. 


Hope on, hope ever, 
Though the shadows fall, 
There is One who heareth 


7 15 
115 
126 
iF 
1. 
ife 
i] 


MEANT TO KEEP FAITH, 


A enn practitioner was negotiating for a 
korse. The price was twenty-five pounds. 

“T’ll pay you fifteen pounds on account and owe 
you the rest,“ he pro . 

His offer was accepted, and he got the horse. 
Some time after, the seller asked him to pay the 
balance. 

“No, no,” he replied, “that would be a breach 
of contract. I was to pay you fifteen pounds and 
owe you the rest. If I paid you I should no longer 
owe it.” 


— 
Se: Faint heart never won fair lady, you 
know. 
He: “True. I feat I shall never muster up 
courage to propose.“ 
She: But then ladies are not all fair. I'm a 
decided brunette.“ 
— 20 0 
Weary Watxer: No, ma’am, I ain't dirty 
from choice. I’m bound by honour. I wrote a 
testimonial for a soapmaker once, an’ promised 
to use no other.. 
Mrs. Housekeep: “Well, why do you not use 
that? 
Weary Walker: Because, ma'am, that firm 
failed about five years ago.“ 


The next issue of Pearson’s Weekly will be the 
Whitsun Holiday Number. It will be on sale on 
Thursday, May th, instead of Friday, May 20th. 
Price one penny as usual. 


is Fresh Air Fund “ Empire 
see page 864, 
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The May 
Number of 
THE 
RAPID 


REVIEW 
is now 
on Sale, 
Sixpence. 
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NEAR ENOUGH. 


Ir was an Irish girl of whom the story is told 
that she refused to marry a most devoted lover 
until he had amassed a fortune of £1,000. After 
some expostulation he accepted the decree and 
went to work. About three months after this the 
avaricious young lady, meeting her lover, asked: 

“Well, Charley, how are you getting along? 

“Oh, very well indeed,” Charley returned cheer- 
1 * „I've saved thirty-five shillings.” 

young lady blushed and looked down at the 
toes of her boots, and stabbed the inoffensive earth 
with the point of her parasol. 

“TI think,“ she said faintly, “I think, Charley, 
that’s about near enough.“ 


— 8 — 
“My daughter’s music,“ sighed the mother, 
“has been a great expense.“ 
Indeed? returned the 
heard her play. 


suppose. 


guest who had. just 
“Some neighbour sued you, I 


0 0 — 

Mistress: “I hope you did not have angry 
words with your mistress on leaving your last 
situation.” 

New Servant: “ Lor’ bless you, no, mum. I just 
locked her in the bath-room, took all my things, 
and went away as quietly as possible.“ 

— 2 — 


BIRDS THAT COULD MAKE HA TS. 


Tue nests of the goldfinch and chaffinch are per- 
fect felt hats in miniature, though in a slight state 
of roughness. A little more pressure and the felt- 
ing would be perfect. 

A felt hat made after the principle employed by 
these two birds, more especially the goldfinch, 
would be a really perfect head-gear for man, far 
superior, in fact, to the hard helmet he is usually 
destined to wear. Light and airy for summer, it 
would be warm and close in winter, yet thoroughly 
ventilated. 

The goldfinch works on scientific principles, 
horse-hair strands strengthen the walls of the 
edifice, the moss, lichens, and fibres being matted 
together firmly, but lightly; and when complete 
the little domicile is as perfect as if turned in a 
lathe. 

Placed on its rim it is an exact picture of an 
ordinary Bond Street felt hat, lac 15 only the 
brim. Early paper makers glean many a 
wrinkle from the labours of the common wasp. 
May it not be that the father of felt-hat making 
core our English finches and the Indian weaver- 

irds ? 


It is next to impossible to pull to pieces a gold- 
finch’s nest’ That is, like a felt hat under harsh 
usage, it would break in clean pieces, instead of 
disentangling itself, as would the nests of lark, 
robin, or warbler. 

80 22 so pliable, it may be moulded into any 
shape gentle pressure of the hand, yet so 
elastic that it at once resumes its ordinary cup 
contour when set aside. Besides, it is water- 
proof, yet not air-tight—an ideal hat. 

This may be said of the chaffinch’s nest, only 
the latter is not so artistic, though certainly a 
masterpiece of bird architecture. Another of our 
British felt-makers is the long-tailed tit, whose 
nest, however, is oval, so the likeness to the hat 
here disappears. 

Nevertheless, the felting is admirably done, but 
loose and fluffy. A little steam pressure, and the 
raw material would leave little to be desired. With 
a desire for ornamentation, the long-tailed tit 
adorns its structure by hanging opalescent cob- 
webs around and above the walls. 

Our bird plasterers are the thrush and black- 
bird. Both songsters line their cradles with mud 
strengthened by interwoven twigs, just as a 

lasterer uses lath and lime in covering walls. 

ossibly the nest of the thrush is the most wonder- 
ful of buildings to be found in our woods and 
hedges. 
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te her closely to him for a second, then loosed her 


bye to- day.“: 


words came hal ly, with a long pause between each. 
Aine al, be loved ber 7. soulless doll that she was, he 
loved her | 


had out his soul at her feet. She said 
N much as if she were ing from him for an hour; 
he was going from house out of her life for ever ! 


she only a doll, and dolls are poor comforters 
6, tise of dasiees and But the man who walked 
blindly down the 3 1 her, his love for her and his 
ongi tore eartstrings. 
longing $0F deen bie deal. Is Sdeel lay shattered a his 


feet ! 
—he loved her] Oh, how he loved her | 
12 Sorel a in che ole sunset light of the April after - 
noon, her lovely face shone before his eyes, till he could sce 
ge almost fiercely, his lips set close, his hands 
i hed. 
1 harder to give up Grace tlian to face death— 


t—and yet. 

am fh have prot tay rightly,” the thought swung to and fro in 
his brain, I am sure that I have made the right choice. One 
must do the best with life—the best—the best. What was it 
2 th ; thou have time but for aline, Be that sublime.’ 

“Sublime? Shall I make it sublime, that one line I have 
time for—one line, and then comes night, or day ? she said— 
or day—or day.“ 


to coh coming, aa under the wheels of a 
Ta Keneds's tall, „ oh, no] The van man couldn't 
pall up—he his best. 1 


here kindl 
Ha te iss otil’snd white with no sign of returning conact ö 


Rad id looked up into the face of the 
„55000 


J. z A y. vou 1 
“Yes, iti I,” she sald, 
“Strange,” he murmured. “I was thinking of you—when— 


line—to be sublime—now—I kno 
— year. Tell — truth —vwill it be long - before the — 


b Xo ” sh red ly. Is there anyone 
— ee Anythingyou would like to say 7 


very 3 
He moved of dissent. 


“No,” he murmured, “ it’s—funny—I fixed up this 
afternoon—with my lawyer—after I was—in 
Gardens—I had made my choice—I chose—what you said— 


—now—co! ht—or day? 
fe voice lenly : „ his eyes looked full at 
her. Which will it be 7 ü he d, “‘ night —or—day ? u 
t 1 answered softly : 
6. u. 


RATHER AWKWARD. 


A BEAUTIFUL young lady interviewed a fortune-teller 
on the usual subject. wae 

“Lady,” said the seer, “ you will visit foreign lands 
and the Courts of kings and queens. You will conquer 
all rivals, and marry the man of your choice; he will 
be 55 at and distinguished-looking. 

oe 0 L 


Tes, and very rich.“ 

The fair . hid and, in her eagerness, grasped 
the fortune-teller by both shoulders : 

“How, oh, how shall I get rid of my present 


husband?” 
ee Ge 


Mns. Kxocxzn: “So your husband has no idea of 
th 1 5 * 

Mr Becker? None whatever. He absolutely 
doesn’t realise what a lovely bonnet five pounds will 


buy.” 
— Ge 

At a school in a small Ayrshire village the teacher 
was taking the mmar lesson, and he asked a 
little boy in the front seat what was the future of 
the verb “to love.“ 

The answer came quick and sure: 

“Tao get mairret.” 


ki “Who is that man I hear talking in the 

t ” 

‘Cook’ avian, ma’am, he’s—er—he’s my long-lost 

brother |” : 
Mistress: „ Then please be good enough to lose him 

egain—as quickly as you can! 


The May number of THE RAPID REVIEW is now on sale. 
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£500 IN HARD CASH. 


Great Letter Juggling Contest. 


"Size, K 250 “WE. SIOO “Re $50 
AND 100 PRIZES OF £1 EACH. 


The conditions under which these prises may be won appeared in Pearson's Weekly” 
dated March 17th, and will appear again before the Competition closes. of 

Below you will find twelve sets of letters, numbered from 193 to 204. In regard to each 

„ what you have to do is to find the longest word entirely composed of the letters in that 


set, not necessarily using all the letters, and not using ang letter more times than it a rs. I 
case, you must write (in ink), in the space left for thats pu S70 
Th the greatest number of lettera wil 


e@ word containi 
more such words of the 
. down one of these words, 

written on each line. 


same length can be made 
as any one of them will be counted correct. only 
When you have filled up the list, cut it out and Keep it by you. 


n each 

oe, the longest word you can make. 
be the correct solution. If two or 
from a set of letters it is only necessary to 
one word may 


hose words found in 2 A ia Nuttall’e Standard Dictionary (any Edition from 
n 


Only t 
1901 to 1903), between pages 1 and 
If a@ point of s 


and will be regarded as a condition. 


193. ACEHMNNORST ..,....10...c00scvesceveee 
194. AADEEFPGIS TT.... .. . . . eee eee eee 
198. ACEHILPP PRS... . .. .. eee 
196. AAcHNO TTV. . . .. . . . . eee. 6 . 
197. EEIIJILNUV . . . . . 
198. BHIKMN UST. .... .. .. . . o cee cee 


nswered 
t general interest is raised it will be dealt 


Example: 
EGGJLUZ: JUGGLE rail mnecensary 


clusive, will be allowed. 
No inquiries regarding the Competition can be a 
ufficien 


either personally or through the post. 
with on the competition page, 


200, EFGHIIKNRS 
201. ADEN WZ .iirsccccscsscccsrercccccsessssssereeee 
AADFEINOPSW . . . 
DEILMPPU............ 8 8 


BOO 000 %%% % éF 2 20 


202. 
203. 


199. AckEHULMOP RSV . 
204. | 


DOGO sis . seasesisiseesestesees oecesesencee 


%%, 6 6 . —h —ũtdl 3B ũ „%%% %%%%% %%% %„„ „„ 22 2 Z. | 


The firet sixteen tete he obtained through any newovender, or for te. 10d. post froe from the Publisher, PHARSON’S WZE%.1y, 
Street, 


Menrietta Street, Londen, 


The eighteenth let will appear next week. 


PARTNERSHIP SWINDLES. 


How the Purchaser of a Business May Be Duped. 


Ir is quite remarkable how often men having a 
fair knowl of business matters are involved in 
considerable — loss when they set about buy- 

nership. „ 
inge ge = aie common method of working a 
partnership fraud, and one which is constantly being 
practised, and often with much success, by dishonest 


persons. „ 8 11 
To start with, A. puts an advertisement in some 
of the leading cally pers for a partner with £500 
in a sound business. ; 
1 B. answers the advertisement, and 
ascertains the business to be, say, a prosperous look- 
ing retail tobacco establishment. ; 
5. is shown over the shop, inspects th. stock-in- 
trade, and examines the books, which have recently 
been audited by an accountant, and sees by them 
what the probable annual value of the busincss is 
worth. Pa . 
hing appears to be quite in order, and in 
0 ue B. 3 to put his £500 into the busi- 
become A.’s partner. 
1 of 5 then drawn up, and duly 
signed, B. then paying A. the five hundred pounds. 
So far everything has gone well for B., and he ap- 
pears to have made a good re ge until he makes 
the unpleasant discovery that A. has sold shares in 
the business to about a dozen other persons at the 
e figure. 
24. disappears with the money realised by these 
sales of partnerships, leaving the hoodwinked part- 
ners to arrange matters as best they can among them- 


selves. 
igning a deed of partnership the deed 
3 1 cond, und, though this ad- 
vice may appear rather superfluous, it is yet often 
lected. 


other day a tleman in Birmingham signed 
a deed of nership with an auctioneer, whose 
assistant he had been for some years. The gentle- 
man in question neglected to examine the very 
carefully, and, too late, he made the discovery that 


the deed created the auctioneer a sleeping partnor 
in the business, with two-thirds of the profits. 

The one-time assistant has, therefore, to carry on 
the business himself, and pay over two-thirds of the 
protts to his partner, who does nothing but enjoy 

imself on his easily earned income. 

By a series of frauds a City broker some years 
ago did his newly acquired partner out of several 
thousands of pounds. 

The partner was a young broker who went into 
the other’s office as a clerk, with a viow to partner- 
ship; for eightcen months he worked as a clerk, and 
then paid seven thousand —— for a partnership, 
e his share of the business to be worth that 

gure, 

As a matter of fact, half the transactions that 
went through the office were bogus affairs, meroly 
intended to dupe the young clerk with capital into 
thinking the business to be worth far more than it 
certainly was. 

That young clerk, however, is now one of the 
smartest and wealthiest men in the City, though, at 
the time when he was defrauded out of his money, 
he was left utterly penniless. 

Sometimes dishonest men of business who lire by 
fraud will try to get an honest man into partnership, 
and will often succeed in concealing from him the 
real character of their business for a while; their 
object is to subsequently extort money from him b 
disclosing the acai nature of their business, an 
threatening him with ruin unless he pays up. 

A timid man will often in such a case pay any 
sum he can lay hold of to get clear of such a partner- 
ship, though this is a very fuolish thing to do, for 
the proper course would be to take the fraudulent 
partners to the police-station. 

This is what a strong-minded individual did some 

ears ago with a couple of City sharks, with whom 
25 had gone into partnership, believing their busi- 
ness to be of a boni-fide character. 

One day the truth came out; the two sharks de- 
manded money from their partner, threatening to 
ruin him if he refused to disgorge. 

By way of reply the partner went out and te- 
turned with a couple of policemen, and gavé the men 
in charge, and they were subsequently sentenced to tem 
years’ penal servitude. 


Gizpence everywhere, 
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nator fa ‘eich: So-enle oh pets; aly oes Ree a all wrong. I—I thought I was as strong 
i igh 


Bel down Hike thie in his fell vigour and hepplneas Pte dognd Lod tore toils 0 
0 — 
was terribly hard { And he had done to deserve it, | he me only agen tira 94 


used on gay and festive occasions. Of t troubl 
knowledge. She only 


i 
4 
I 
4 


side. paths towards Kensington Gardens. “ But, of course, „ he 

The latintive longing to be alone, which the human boing said 5 @ great deal in 6 year,” lie 

shares with the beast when sick in mind, led him to a secl: In a of perception she saw herself for a year 

V : . Ae 
low. 


is eyes looked drearily across the of sunny | still—well—afterwards, as his—his 5 
ens to the trees that were alread themselves She did not t it so into i 
aps es that, roe — was wall tors — weal bee el 


smile, to have to pronounce bead. 

“More than ‘a bit hard. 1 doctor spoke a moment d into his hands. “It is not likely, he answered, and—I have decided 
earnestly. It is terrible more terrible 88 He lifted it instantly. how I mean to spend muy year. But tell me first what you 
—to be obliged to tell people the trath. Ishould not have ie 1 = 
% Mp atncetmanenioes Mss 
0 5 

“ Under the circumstances you had no choice,” the 
man repeated mechanically. I havetold you I am d rece figure ; th 
to be married. ¢ I to marry now?" bonnet brought into the clear of her | Her voice struck in on his 

“It depends en ledy. There is no reason | skin. She was obvicasly a lady. “ Why, I should say have as good time as ever you can 
w you should not marry her, if she is brave enough and She sat down on the bench beside Reginald, but she did not „ t of death was as remote 

enough to face this year with von.“ look at him. She leant back with a sigh of weariness and | and im ble to her as to s > her firet recoil of 

“« But—should I hand on my disease if—I had a child ? u r horror passed. “ There are no of jolly things to be 

The doctor shook his head. 8 the thrush above her head broke into a of triumphant | done in a year] See as much of life and of the world as 

“ No—there is no risk of that,” he said; it is in no sense ble, and enjoy yourself down to the ground — and 
Sarage tint e Wath prong | tte pare him an imprenon ‘of engi her face e thn" Regina's vole wat epic 

a ve an a0 ie — was e death 

wr Yer—Thad tobi, Ther» Mg every | “iis loent enddenly towards her, an impulse bora of his own | “His locket grimly tats the pretty dolly face tha ; 
m. 1 „ an own that paled at 
arrangesnent——if—if [have nobelr. I—had to betold—but— | great need of the moment impelling him to speech. his words. even oniled os bis sheervent took in the 
it seems hard luck !“ “I wonder what you would feel,” he said abruptly, “ if | trim grace of her figure, her exquisite garments, the correct- 

His eyes left the doctor’s face and travelled downwards to | you knew that you had to die in a year ?" ness of her coiffure. It was 20 impossible to imagine that 
the old man’s hand whose blue veins stood out prominently. voice, but her eyes met the |} this dainty be 
The patient observed that the hand shook a little] His own F great of life and death Heaven and Hades! 
brown hand, resting on his knee now, was steady. He looked“ 1 her words came slowly—‘I think that I would | O,“ she faltered, “ but—but that’s an exploded idea 
across the consulting room to the half open window, through | try to make the very best of the time left me. now, ‘isn’t it, Reg? We don’t know whether there is—| 
which there into the room the sounds of an April | “Yes, but how?" he exclaimed impatiently. “How? | mean whether anything comes after; so why shouldn't we 
m ; the twittering of sparrows, the rustling leaves of That is the question. I am confronted it this enjoy life ? We don’t know about—about—afterwards.” 

Ten, it . dend luck,” the doctor's voice | . Ten ‘The vigorous form, the tanned face the e 1 tel beer fips babbied Dr — 5 

“ Yes, it seems, as you say, on vo as t theories of 

2 i¢ seems to me almost intolerable that I. an old 9 8 


lie a pleasure- world. 

5 e ee Herbert Langley is an authority ? *t I have what I am going to do,” he said abruptly ; 
» Then—my doom is fixed.’ His tone was bitter. One | I came to you—because—I do not know whether you will 

7 — comes night.“ = under the circumstances, to share what is left of my 

40 day ” 


“Yes—God knows. The same reverence was in her “ Why, 2 she 8 * 1—1—— 
tone as had been in the great doctor’s voice ; it was the second She was pretty. bewilderment in her 
D Ne 3 the coincidence ] eyes, the of her . 
to pain at his heart the man realiscd 
gan’ ee full i „ it seemed to him as though he 
“ But ver comes after,” she went on, you would bered that had loved her once in some very far away 
° .” was numb because of the varying 
shrugged shoulders. had over it. He bent over her, and 
was going to be 3 I have everything I want as far as | took her small hands in 
this goods concerned verything except the “T have settled to give my last year of life—to work for 
I know s man who is in a back corner 
. He is almost single-handed ; he has no one among:t 
A whimsical fancy crossed his mind that he would hear | the thousands of souls in his parish who can help him with 
t this woman had to say upon the subject, and would | money, or with personal help. I am going to him.” 
8 no words would come. 
For several moments she did not reply. Then she said “I do not mean to neglect my hoe went on slowly; 


4 
oe 


fully. 
e e 
0 
should be doomed thle God knows |" 


to it—and I shall leave 
poor old Jack Steele in charge, He and his wife have hai a 


ry 

to the “You have lived so 3 have seen 

in serene eyes. you tie 

come from good and happiness to others. Von ase struggle all their lives with poverty. They will have a goo 
3 money 


h sin and . Do * 
That God knows ? „ and ultimate 


ust work . A is 
Could not spend yourself for those who want help? To | called to-day,” he spoke hurriedly, feverishly, “ you know 
zo 4 what the Bock says’ The night cometh when no man can 


She drew her hands from his. Her blue eyes were no longct 
to her face. : 
very quixotic and absurd,” she sail 
t only have a year to live: 
: = — only eix — oe ee that and 110 
that sublime. It is the only possible 2 . . 
pay 180 you think me absurd 7 he answered slowly, taking 
In the next instant she was and as she walked quickly | no heed of the latter part of the sentence ; “ then—you will not 
across the Gardens, the 's words echoed themselves me 4 N 
in her heart: Good Hea Reg.“ she exclaimed with an effective 
“ 1 wonder what he will do with the year that is left him shudder, - you didn't Epps that I should go and bury 
r he ame 
** You are late,“ she said. His ayes lingered on her lovely face and form, tnd Heri 
sieht, poked into Reginald’s taco and leughed her pretty, played 
very 
Fe en aaa 


looked 
in his face which had been written on it four hours before 
Kensington Gardens. But the woman who looked at him 
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“I like to thank you,“ he said slowly, ‘ for ha 
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hands clung Her face rested against his coat 
oe face with soft, appealing eyes. 


¢ he was silent under the force of tle 
moment a vision of the two lives flashed before 


one hand the sordid dresriness of an East Ed 
eternal of its surroundings, the oon 0 
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in bewilderment, 
“ Bad news? Why—what about? u she said. 
« About yoo? Ob, Reggle, what on earth te 182 Sur 
on 
ol have lost your 1 with want and evil, the lack of luxury. 
He emiled Bi a migunny lands, the delights of travel, comfort, end 


“Oh, no, my money is all right, It ts I. myself, who am © happiness—and—the woman he 
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Collecting forme for the FRESH AIR FUND can be had on application—see the notice on page 864. 
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Te held her closely to him for a second, then loosed her 
gently. ” “ 
“Don’t tempt me, dear,” he said, I have made up m 
ah be wet absurd to ask you to share my life. 4 
seo now how absurd. I ought to have known it was im- 


ssible. We—will—say— -bye to - day.“: 
. came haltingly, with a long pee E each, 
Alter all, he loved her. ty, soulless doll that she was, he 
loved her! 


And she ? 

She liked his wealth, his title, and the brilliancy of the 
satch. For the man? Ho was much like other men to her 
And one man 15 as — as another, provided he had been 
well treated by Fortune 
"This man had out his soul at her feet, She said 
“ Good-bye” much as if she were parting from him for an hour; 
he was going from the house out of her life for ever ! 

To be sure she was only a doll, and dolls are poor comforters 
ia times of distress sorrow. But the man who walked 
blindly down * AV 2 W n love for her and his 

i ea 5 
arin | om his ideal. His ideal lay shattered at his 
1 
nd yet — he loved her { Oh, how he loved her 
2 moved on in tise soft sunset light of the April after · 
noon, her lovely face shone before his eyes, till he could sce 
ing else. 
nota Lellag almost fiercely, his lips sct close, his hands 
i hed. 
eu gd dean harder 40 give up Grace than to face death— 
and yet—and yet. 

“ h htly,” the t ht swung to and fro in 
dee e regen d 9 
must do the best with life the best the best. What was it 
she said ? 

48 h thou have time but for a line, Be that sublime.’ 

—— Shall I make it sublime, that one line I have 
time for—one line, and then comes night, or day ? she said— 

day.” 
yg Trees of vehicles, a jolt, a shout, N a cry from 


feet 
A 


to cab and eli under the wheels of a 

ste Nodod o 
ee by at on thelr way, 
wen . 

Reginald was on on ambulance to be teben quiekiy to 

the nearest hospital, where more —_ hands tended him 

while he lay still and white with no sign of returning conscious- 


ness. 
the . 
rr va 8 looked up into the face of the 
1 
Eee 
“ t 5 8 
« Strange,” he murmured. I was thinking of you—when— 
I crossed the street—I had made my choice—I meant—my 
one line—to be subline—now—I know—I haven't even that 
one year. Tell me—the truth—will it be long—before the— 
ont No 1 ah red tly. “‘ Is there anyone 
Not e she answered very gently. 
vou would to see? Anything you would like to say ? # 


Her tiful and very tender. 
Hie moted his eed in eign of dissent. 


“No,” he murmured, “ it’s—funny—I fixed up t this 
afternoon—with my lawyer—after I was—in 
Gardens—I had male my choice—I chose—what you - 
and—now-. t—or day? 


D his eyes looked full at 
„ “ Whic will it be 7 u he d, “ night —or—day t u 
t r softly : 

4 v. 


RATHER AWKWARD. 


A BEautiFuL young lady interviewed a fortune - teller 
on the usual subject. es ; 

“Lady,” said the seer, you will visit foreign lands 
and the Courts of kings and queens. You will conquer 
all rivals, and marry the man of your choice ; he will 
be aL om, and distinguished-looking. 

“Yo 


“Yes, and very rich.” 

The fair visitor rose, and, in her eagerness, grasped 
the fortune-teller by both shoulders : 
h, how shall I get rid of my present 


“How, o 
husband?“ 
K —— 
Mas. Kxocxzn: “So your husband has no ides of 
th 2 f 9 ** 
} ms. Beaker: “None whatever. He absolutel 
doesn’t realise what a lovely bonnet five pounds w 


buy.“ 
— — 

Ar a school in a small Ayrshire village the teacher 
vas taking the mmar lesson, and he asked a 
little boy in the front seat what was the future of 
the verb “to love.“ 

The answer came quick and sure: 

“Tac get mairret.” 


* Mistress: “Who ie that man I hear talking in the 
itchen ” 
1 Co E bee, ma'am, he's—er he's my long-lost 
7 2 
Mistress : “Then please be good enough to lose him 
ezain—as quickly as you can! 


CLOSING IN A FEW WEEKS. 


£500 IN HARD CASH. 


Great Letter Juggling Contest. 


FIRST 


SECOND 
PRIZE, co 


$25 


PRIZE, 


THIRD 
PRIZE, 


$10 £50 


AND 100 PRIZES OF £1 EACH. 


The conditions under which these prises may be won appeared in “ Pearson's Weekly” 


dated March 17th, 
set, what you have to do is to 


and will appear again before the Competition closes. 
Below you will find twelve sets of letters, numbered from 193 to 204. 


In regard to each 


find the longest word entirely composed of the letters in that 


set, not necessarily using all the letters, and not using ang letter more times than it appears. In each 


case, you must write (in ink), in the space left for that 
The the greatest number of letters — 


e word contain 


ee, the longest word you can make. 
be the correct solution. If two or 


more such words of the same length can be made from a set of letters it is only necessary to 
— down one of these words, as any one of them will be counted correct. — one word may 


written on each line. 


Only those words found in h 
1901 to 1903), between pages 1 and 77 


Ifa point of s t general 


and will be regarded as a condition. 


When you have filled up the list, cut it out and Keep 


Example: 
EGGJLUZ: JUGGLE rsd ned 


by you. 


ia Nuttall’e Standard Dictionary (any Edition from 
inclusive, will be allowed. 


No inquiries regarding the Competition can be an 
ufficien 


either personally or through the post. 


swered 
interesi is raised it will be dealt with on the competition page, 


193. ACEHMNNORST............ccscssssserrse 199. ACEEHIULMOPRSV . . . 
194. AADEEFOGIST T...... . . . . ee... 200, EFOHIIKNRS . 
1956. AcEHILPP PRS... ... . . . . „ 201. ADEN WZ . . e q q 
196. AAcHNO TTV. . .. .. . . e eee 202. AADFINOPSW . 
197. EEIILNU V. . . . . 203. DEILMP PU. 88e 
198. BHIKMN UST. . . .. . . . .. .. c. „ 204. EEIILOPPSXZ . | 
r .sccresssccccssserceeses sossscasscescevesnesssesececeesebecs ocsassseeees | 


How the Purchaser of a Business May Be Duped. 


Ir is quite remarkable how often men having a 
fair knowl of business matters are involved in 
considerable sence! loss when they set about buy- 

nership. ; 
* * common method of working a 
partnership fraud, and one which is constantly being 
practised, and often with much success, by dishonest 


persons. ‘ — ti 
To start with, A. puts an advertisement in some 
of the leading gaily pers for a partner with £500 
i sound business. 
. B. answers the advertisement, and 
ascertains the business to be, say, a prosporous look- 
ing retail tobacco establishment. . 
5. is shown over the shop, inspects th. stock. in- 
trade, and examines the books, w ich have recently 
been audited by an accountant, and sees by them 
what the probable annual value of the business is 
worth. 5 
ing appears to be quite in order, aud in 
e ee agrees to put his £500 into the busi- 
become A.’s partner. 
ae of „ then drawn up, and duly 
signed, B. then paying A. the fire hundred pounds. 
So far ria ane ee gone well for B., and he ap- 
ars to have made a good a ae until he makes 
the unpleasant discovery that A. has sold shares in 
the business to about a dozen other persons at the 
figure. 
24. disappears with the money realised by these 
sales of partnerships, leaving the hoodwinked part- 
ners to arrange matters as best they can among them- 


selves. 
igning a deed of partnership the deed 
goed be torr Larsen read, and, though this ad- 
vice may appear rather superfluous, it is yet often 
lected. 


other day a gentleman in Birmingham signed 
a deed of 8 with an auctioneer, whose 
assistant he had been for some years. The gentle- 
man in question n ed to examine the deed very 
carefully, and, too late, he made the discovery that 


the deed created the auctioneer a sleeping partnor 
in the business, with two-thirds of the profits. 

The one-time assistant has, therefore, to carry on 
the business himself, and pay over two-thirds of the 
co to his partner, who does nothing but enjoy 

imself on his easily earned income. 

By a series of frauds a City broker some years 
ago did his newly acquired partner out of several 
thousands of pounds. 

The partner was a young broker who went into 
tho other's office as a clerk, with a viow to partner- 
ship; for eightcen months he worked as a clerk, and 
then paid seven thousand pounds for a partnership, 
believing his share of the hosines to be worth that 
figure. 

As a matter of fact, half the transactions that 
went through the office were bogus affairs, reroly 
intended to dupe the young clerk with capital into 
thinking tho business to be worth far more than it 
certainly was. 

That young clerk, however, is now one of the 
smartest and wealthiest men in the City, though, at 
the time when he was defrauded out of his money, 
he was left utterly penniless. 

Sometimes dishonest men of business who live by 
fraud will try to get an honest man into partnership, 
and will often succeed in concealing from him the 
real character of their business for a while; their 
object is to subsequently extort money from him b 
disclosing the real nature of their busincss, — 
threatening him with ruin unless he pays up. 

A timid mau will often in such a case pay any 
sum he can lay hold of to get clear of such a partner- 
ship, though this is a very fuolish thing to do, for 
the proper course would be to take the fraudulent 
partners to the police-station. 

This is what a strong-minded individual did some 

ears ago with a couple of City sharks, with whom 
be had gone into partnership, believing their busi- 
ness to be of a bona-fide character. 

One day the truth came out; the two sharks de- 
manded money from their partner, threatening to 
ruin him if he refused to disgorge. 

By way of reply the partner went out and te- 
turned with a couple of policemen, and gavé the men 
in charge, and they were subsequently sentenced to tem 
years’ penal servitude. 


The May number of THE RAPID REVIEW is now on sale. Sixpence everywhere. 


ro 


Half-a-crown is pald for every Question used, 
two guineas a column for Replies. 


REPLIES. 


ECHO, THE SAUCY NYMPH. 


Which Is the Mest Wonderful Echo? (6998) 

One of the finest echoes of which we have record 
is mentioned by Barthius, in his notes on the Thebais 
of Statius. is was on the banks of the Naha, 
between Coblenz and Bingen, where an original sound 
was repeated seventeen times. 

At Milan is an echo which reiterates the report of 
a pistol from fifty to sixty times. In a cave of the 
Pantheon it is said that the ape by flapping his 
coat, makes a noise equal to the report of a twelve- 
pounder. Pliny speaks of a cave in Dalmatia where 
à stone tossed in would raise a perfect storm. 

The sweetest echo in all the world answers a call 
at the side of the tomb of Nur-Mahal dud Jehanbgir, 
at Agra. Tho guide raises the cry: “Great is A 
and Mohammed is his Prophet—Allah! Allah!“ At 
first three distinct musical notes are heard in the 
echo, which reverberate round the dome, and ascend 
until they reach the smaller dome, where they re- 
unite, and escape from the temple as one tone. 


A TIDAL WAVE. 


What Causes a. Tidal Wave? (7000.) 

The ocean tide-wave—sometimes called the primi- 
tive—is formed by the union of two waves, produced 
Hina combined attractions of the sun and the moon. 


and 


wave, in its most dangerous form, sometimes 

sweeps over ships in the open sea, and in its ordinary 
course, produces the tides proper. 

Where the outline of the land, as in the Bay of 
‘Fundy and the Bristol Channel, compresses the 
of its flood within narrow estuaries, it also gives rise 
to tidal-waves, which are termed derivative, and are 
also known colloquially as bores or eagres. 

Earthquakes are also a cause of tidal waves of two 
sorts. One is due to shocks which occur on land, and 
cause a retreat and reflux of the sea within the usual 
tidal limits. But where an, earthquake shakes the 
sea bed, a dome-sha mount of water rises over 
the centre of the bance, and draws the sur- 
rounding water into the vortex beneath it. As this 
dome subsides, it sends an immense rolling mass 
ewin across the ocean, which creates a most 
formidable tidal wave. 


SINGING ON CARPET. 


Does Sand on a Carpet while Singing Dall the Veice? (7001.) 
Standing upon carpet has a tendency to muffle the 

voice, since a layer of inelastic and non-conductin, 

material is then interposed between the seat o 

voice-production and the floor, which, when it is not 

covered, acts as a sound-board, taking up the vibra- 

— and giving increased effect and distinctness to 
em. 


This can be — by placing a 11 8 first 
upon a rug or ca „ and then u the bare floor. 
In the latter sition the ticking is much louder, 
because the vibrations of the cl are then much 
more forcibly communicated to the floor, and so to 
the air of the room, and finally to the ear, by actual 
contact between the clock and the floor. A carpet 
damns or kills these vibrations, because it is ag 
conuuctor of sound. 

The difference, which is so audible in. this case, is 
in some to be detected when the voice is heard 
under similar conditions, 


Where was U l |! (6997. 
The first recorded comedy was played at Athens, 
B. 0. 578, when Susarion n, the earliest 


position om a movable stage mounted upon four 
wheels. The new form of play was so successful that 
the actors were rewarded by the grateful populace 
with a cask of wine, and a basket of figs. 

Susarion 3 to Megaris, a State of ancient 
Greece, whose inhabitants were celebrated for their 
coarse humour, and who, in their villages during the 
evenings, were wont to hold what called a 
comus; really a revel, in which impromptu acting, 
coupled with buffoonery, played a considerable part. 
trom 4 word me bare eee N 3 saa 

n coun old miracle pla legenera 
very early ‘ate hat, but for their’ religi 
tions, were mere farces; but the first purely English 
comedy was one by Udall, an assistant master at 
Eton, and subsequently headmaster of Westminster 
School. It was entitled Ralph Roister-Doister, and 
seems to have been 4 in London about 1551, 
ae published in 1566, ten years after its author’s 

enth. 


ON ONE LEG. 
Why do Birds Roost oa One Leg? (7002.) 


Connected with the thigh-bone and leg of a perch- 


ing bird, a set of muscles runs to the very extremity. 


of the toes, so contrived that when, by pressure down- 
wards, the limb bends, these fine muscles are 3 
in and contract the toes, making them grasp firmly 
whatever the bird is resting upon; just as if a set of 
fine 3 ran over pulleys to certain hooks, and 
were acted upon at the other end by a weight or pres- 
sure, and thereby made to draw in the hooks. 

Many birds roost upon one leg, because the more 
the body presses upon the bent joint, the tighter the 
claws are pulled round the perch; and since the 
weight of the bird must pull more when it falls upon 
one set of muscles that when it is divided between 
two sets, a firmer and steadier position is thus 
achieved. 5 . 

But there are some birds, such as herons, which 
sleep standing en one feot, the leg being kept per- 
fectly straight; and as their foot rests upon the 
ground, any grasping ‘power acting u the toes 
would be useless. Something is required to keep the 
leg firm, and accordingly the upper part of what may 
be called the heel-bone, is fi in a very curious 
manner into the lower part of the leg-bone above it, 
and adimirably answers the pose ee by the 

of ance b 


bird, affording a sufficient.degree the 
bending of „ to counteract the effect of any 
overbalancing. of the body. 


Have sti mas 1 a0 ja.) 
On January 25th, 1821, Mr. Repton, an architect 
of repute, read a poper before the Society of 
Antiquaries, on the old custom of erecting two orna- 
mental posts beside the gates of chief magistrates. He 
uoted the following passage from Lingua, a 

leasant Comedie, 1607: 

“Tell me what manner of man is hof Can he 
entertain a man into his house? Can he hold his 
velvet cap in one hand, and vail his bonnet with the 
other? Knows he how to become a scarlet gown? 
Hath hea pair of fresh posts at his door? Why, then, 
choose him Mayor.“ 

In Beaumont and Fletcher's play, The Widow, we 


find : 
“A pair of such brothers were fitted for posts 
without 4 door, indeed to make a show at a new-chosen 


N e gate; and in another play by Rowley, 
1632: 
“Tf oer I live to see the sheriff of London, 


I'll gild thy ar? 
In Edin to this day a pair of gilded lamp- 
the Lord Provost. 


posts are fixed before the door 


Vn um 
Mar 10, 1904, 


IA Thousand Curious 
| Things 


— 1 the eta 84 
most 

from the Replies which have 15 

Adee de g pee bers for 12. er pat 1525 fe. 

15. bd. Len the Pobiisher 1 Teens Bast Toaden, W.. 


This is a 


at 2 Then she 
to bring in pollen eu On, 
enough to serve as food tir 
Cuttin 8 f 
open ound a nest of six celle, 
ef by parti of clay as thin as cardboard’ 


contrived. 
Réaumur tells us how the violet carpenter Ic. 
bores into wood obliquely for an inch, and then per- 


pendicularly for a foot, scooping out three or four 
such At the bottom lays an egg, covers 
it with a paste of pollen and honey, and a protection 
of gnawings from the wood. This is repeated until 
the nest“ is filled, and a side door at tho bot tom 
enables the young bees to come out in due time. 


TRUE BLUE. 


rue ( 

Blue is an emblem of fidelity, and in Britain f. 
several centuries it has n so esteemed. Coventry 
was formerly famous for a blue dye that would 
neither change its colour, nor wash out, and thence» 
the epithets, Coventry Blue” and True Blue“ 
were ratively used to ify persons who wou!:! 
2 change their party or principles on any considera- 

n. 

“True Blue is said to have been first uscd ns u 


of his hero, says: 


Burnet’s death ae), in a dial 
devil and the bishop lowing: « 
Devil: “But how does Dr. Hoadly?” 
Burnet: “Oh, ectly well, 
A truer blue Whig you have not in hell.“ 
Fox, we are told, wore in the House of Commons 
blue frock-coat, and tHe ression, “a true blu. 
* was in common use in his time; though, n- 
one writer puts it, “blue must not be set down a“ 
emblematic of fidelity because this colour was formcr!+ 
adopted s.”" . . = 


by the Whigs. 
: STRANGE RAT TRAPS, 
Ostrich are regan by the Copts 5 the 
natural lem of watchfulness, and practical effec 


is given to this idea among these people by the vers 
ous use to which they put them in their publ 
buildings, particularly in ti devoted to the cclv- 
bration of divine worship. Whoever enters a Cop“ i, 
church cannot fail to notice the numerous ostric 
which hang above and around him. 

explanation is simple. The churches 2 

much infested by rats, and these animals, as c. 
ence has shown, have been in the habit of crawi- 

ng down the cords by which the lamps are suspend. 
for the purpose of getting at the oil, and drinkin. 
it. To hinder these four-footed thieves the cor. 
belonging to each lamp is passed through the shcll 
ot an ostrich . is thus fixed at a moderat. 
distance above the lamp. The smooth polished gur. 
face of the shell offers an impassable barrier to th. 
wily and adventurous rodents, so that they invariably 
slide off and tumble to the ground if they attempt 


7050, When were straw hats first made? 
9000. What was the origin of the word © livery °P 
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Hs: “Do you think blondes have more admirers 
than brunettes? *”’ 
She: “I don’t know. You might ask Miss Turner; 
experien both 


she has had ce in capacities.” 
— —— 
Warts: Does wife ever scold when you have 
been out late at 67 * 


Potts: Oh, no, she never says a word! She gets 

the next morning about four o'clock and practises on 
the plane, and I daren’t say a word.” 

— — 

Tue Anonzn: “It’s wonderful, old man, what love 
will enable fellow to see in a girl that he never 
saw before !“ 

The Onlooker: “No doubt! But it’s equally woe, 
derful what it won't let him see that he'll see Med 
— fe 
“ Axp now, dear,“ said the delighted youth, “when 

may I speak to your father? - 

Bhi saad a e hed fe — “He 
w e le 

Tae as vo ay Ae 

he’d speak to you to-morrow.” 
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stol isn't 
Liverpool. 


How Wakefield Flung Away its Chances. 
And why Chester is no Longer a Port. 


Bor for the shortsighted and pigheaded selfishness 
of the Bristol merchants, Bristol might now be 
Bristol and Liverpool in one. 

In other words, the birth and growth of the great 
seaport of the north was directly due to Bristol’s 


reedy egoism. 

. It came about in this wise. 

Bristol “harbour,” up to the bigs Mie of the 
nineteenth century, was virtually the river, and 
nothing but the river. 

were me docks, asd, 4 course, = locks, 2 

hen the tide was out ips were all aground. 
ss “it is obvious that e vessels, 
stranded twice a day, were liable to be severely 


ined. 
* 5 matter of fact, indeed, many of them did, 
from time to time, break their backs“; and ship- 


owners all over the world grew consequently more and 
more chary of accepting freights to so singular s is 

Bristol ships, however, were built witli abnormal 
solidity, to guard against the dangers of grounding, 
and their owners, the Bristol merchants, were by no 
meaus di at virtually monopolising the com- 
merce of city and 


rivals elsewhere. 

So their stolid inertia prevented docks being built 
or locks being constructed for the better part of a 
century, and all the while Liverpool, which, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, had scarcely any shipping 
whatever, was filching the pick of the trade tha 
might have been Bristol’s, and growing in size and 
importance. 

‘verybody knows that Wakefield was once the 
nthe the cloth manufacture of Yorkshire. And 
also that that distinction now 


The enaciously 
to old-time methods, and could not be got to see that 
* Kul ta tis ecieldal foley, strange to say, they 

„ strange to 
were 8 = 3 by the . weir ‘fellow 
to . 


Wakefield decayed and Leeds flourished. 

Yet one chance she had, at the eleventh hour, to 
retrieve her position—the chance of a lifetime. 

A young man approached the Wakefield “city 
fathers” with a view to perehasing © of waste 
D ich to erect some 
mills, 

The request was refused. They were not to 
have the. town polluted with smoke, or its ful 
quietude disturbed by the whirr of wheels. 

The young man, w name was Titus Salt, went 
away and built his mills near Shipley, on the banks 
of the Aire; and there now stands the large and 
thriving town of —, of course, after 
its founder and its situation. 


It was the in ness of her boarding- 
house fandindiey at ble Beth as a fashionab 


early as 1708, when igo Anne’s visit roused 

it to visions of gaiety and prospects of prosperity, 

complaint was made that “the floors of its mean and 

dear were of boards coloured brown with soot 
small beer to hide the dirt.” 

Afterwards, under the rule of the autocratic Beau 
Nash, things im somewhat; but visitors still 
had to pay extortionate prices for absurdly inade- 
quate accommodation. 

When the Isle of Man was discovered by the 
holiday-seeker, it was to Port Erin that that indi- 
vidual’s steps were first directed. 

But stuck-up, exclusive Port Erin would have none 
of him. The town’s motto was “Port Erin for the 
Port Erinites.” The townsfolk — their beach 


So the tripper, abashed, turned to as, and 
Douglas stretched 
him so well that he returned again and 
brought his relatives and his friends with 
80 waxed wealthy, and has become a great 
Pleasure city, the name and fame of which have beon 
wafted to uttermost ends of the earth. While 
selfish little Port Erin remains quite unknown, and as 
Poor as it is proud, which is saying a great deal. 
How many people are aware that it was only owing 


in and 
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out her arms to him and treated | 


to the selfishness of the Dumbarton 
town is not to-day what Glasgow is, t 
the Empire, and Glasgow a mere inland provincial 
2 ae many, it is to be presumed. Yet such 
act. 
When foreign trade began first to flow into the 
Clyde, the river was only about fifteon inches deep at 
Glasgow, and for nearly twenty miles below it was so 
choked with sandbanks that it was fordable in many 
places by carts and carriages. , 
deapelia bp A end 2 
ig of ever 8 sen brought up to them, 
determined to go down towards the dea, 125 made 
overtures to the magistrates of Dumbarton for the 
uisition of ground there for the construction of an 
extensive harbour and docks. 
But the Dumbarton town council declined alto- 
— to entertain the offer, giving as their reason 
t “the great influx of mariners and others would 
raise the price of provisions to the inhabitants.“ 
Thereu the Glaswegians, with characteristic 
pluck, set to work to dredge out the bed of their 
river; a gigantic task, which has occupied them more 
or less ever since, and upon which they have spent 
between ten and twelve ions of pounds sterling. 


that their 
second city in 


8 


But it has been pgs Migr invested. By 1801, 
a the Clyde was then barely nine feet 
“ all the way up,” the ation of the city had risen 
to 77,885. e river is now thirty feet deep at high 
water, and Glasgow’s tion 4 
9 if quite, 800,000. 
Chester, which was a port of considerable im- 


portance when Glasgow was little more than an 

inland hamlet, acted after a precisely reverse manner 

3 adopted by her enterprising northern neigh- 
r. 


She saw that the Dee was ually silting up, 
but instead of resorting to ing she let matters 
drift, alleging that the channel was deep enough 


for the small craft owned locally 
Eventually, of course, this policy bore its inevitable 
fruit, until today. Chester is, to all intents and 
purposes, a no longer. 
d as with Chester, so was it, to a lesser extent, 


with Gloucester. 
That is to say, she refused to ise the altered. 
conditions of mode 


rn commercial life brought about 
by the advent of the “iron horse,” and f t 
successfully the proposed Great Western line of 1844. 
As this would have tapped the South Wales coal- 
fields, and brought their mineral wealth directly to 
her doors and to her ships, it can be easily imagined 
what she missed. 
agen —— 7 nore 3 3 her 5 
vidends, and so nce 3 greatly to the 
benefit, in the then immediate N of Cardiff, 
Newport, and Swansea. 


ef — 
A COMPANION. 


Woorr: Ah! I be your captain and guide 
* barque over che sea of tier yoaP * 


idow: “No; but you can be my second mate.“ 


— se fe 
“Gzorce! You horrid thing! If you try to kiss 
me again I'll call papa, and he'll bring the bulldog 


in. . 
“Huh! I don’t want to kiss the bulldog.” 


— 
Hs; “It is said that in making champagne the 
grapes are squeezed six times or more.“ 
She : “Well, if that’s the case, I don’t think you 
would ever succeed as a manufacturer of champagne.” 
=e 


Tailor: “Not yet, sir.“ 
: “But said you would have them 
done if you worked all night.’ 


Tailor: But I didn’t work all night.” 
ma Panvexce: “Why didn’t you come when I 
4 „Because 1 didu't hear the bell, 


Mrs. Parrenue: “ After this, when I ring and you 
don’t hear the bell, come and tell me 80.“ 


SALMON CUTLETS FOR ACTRESSES. 


Queer Presents that Players Receive. 


APPLAUSB, and a call before the curtain, are not the 
only ways the public has of showing its a tion of 
a beautiful or clever actress. There is 
waite for her outside the stage door, and the anonymous 

who overloads her with strange and 


resents. 

. 

F She received tree donem pales af gioven, 
sizes too big for her, and an enormous consignment 

5 

t attributed them N Haig who bee 

mind throwing away a pound or on a su 

nent letter revealed th 


seeking a testimonial from her. 
5 form of advertisement is 


salmon. 
At first they it as a nuisance, but the qualit; 
of the fish C 


HI 
2 
F 
J 
3 


L 
grocer got to hear 
tly turned his attention to another member of 
, and, to show the great variety of his stock, 
her the pick of his tinned fruits, sweets, 

such an extent that even the 
found it difficult to get through 


pretty actress who comes in for the 
presents rather than her ari | brilliant colleague. 
actress had a mail cart 


a 
14 


: 


i 
E 


vii 
E 


if 
f 


The same was presented with a „ a 
creature that She eee chiesion te ry 
gift was anonymous, she could not return it, so had to 
give it away to a maiden aunt. 


i 
ay 
i 

E 


i 
i 


; 
b 
i 
tr 


Fi 
sig 


41 
Fe 
a 
if 
iy 
it 


1 
3 8 
He 
feb in 


own 

received an anonymous letter 
he would send round an un 
roval qo 
cause incon- 


manager one day 
from someone saying that 
study for the young max part, on the 
manager, in case acter puying the 
might by any chance be taken and 


kai A 

knife.” What can ve the senders — 

. 
com! 


Sixpence everywhere. 
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WHERE OUR FLOWERS COME FROM. 


How Many Countries Does Your Garden Represent ? 


Srncg the authorities of the town of 
U.S. A., have adopted the tramp chair Tired and 
Weary Willies have steered * Se homie. The 


garden which you 80 lovi ma; tai 
representatives of some dear te thirty 5 


Fo ds was paid 
„ 
for a waistooat. This monarch had 


== ag 
very at your feet as walk 20 
5 — * oxin: the same country, Bri a tr 
1820, and Laat er A in, the n a 
en the rose, national emblem of n came 
po Rn 8 have — . to 1 1 i 
15 aul. J us from all parts 
From southern Europe came the damask rose, 
than three hundred years 3 the China eck the 
sweet-scented guelder rose and the Japan rose are all 
natives of China; from sunny Italy came the mu-\ 
rose with its delicate fragrance; the Provence row 
came from Flanders, the tube-rose from Ceylon, and 
the rose without thorns from North America. 
. — N country, — we obtained our 
vourite gar 
At Landshut (Bavaria) a high echool wes —ê com- pe visited Frenchman, Lobel. 81 ite four — 8 
disco b ritain can claim only one. 5 
chimneys had been forgotten. Virginia bas " bles, magnolia, candleberrv. 
myrtle, trumpet honeysuckle, and acacia were 
3 ng of * — Australia, how- 
ims an en ea 140, of 
acacia’s innumerable varieties, ‘aie 
China has given us the honeysuckle bearing its 
name, the woolly myrtle, the sweet-scented olive, the 
camellia, and the chrysanthemum. The dahlia comes 
to us from Mexico, where it is largely cultivated for 
food. More than two thousand varieties already 


exist. 
The fuchsia, another dainty edible much appre- 


his expendi 

August, 1685—Two diamond buttons, 
67,866 francs (£2,700); seventy-five 
diamond buttons. 580,703 francs 
(223,000). It is estimated that during his lifetime he spent 
a million pounds on buttons alone, an that at a time when 
the Empire of France was in a state of bankruptcy. 


Thunder Kille Oysters. ; 
Oysters are such nervous creatures that a sudden shock, 8 
such as a loud thunder-clap, will kill many hundreds of 


Cheap Parish Expenses. : 
At a meeting of the Wivelsfield Parish Council it was 
2 3 the expenses for the year only amounted to 


THE money ly used 

Motor Fines Buy Motor-car. 
8 Counky Council recently decided to buy = | consists of white shells called cauries, derived from 

„ n Maldive and Laccadive islands, 
the cost had been covered by the fines taken from scorching 
motorists. 
Corner in Cocoanutse. 

There is now u.! corner, in cocoanuts in Americe, and 


ices are bounding upwards. The yearly ciated by the Mexicans, who eat its berries with 
estimated at 2 000,000, and the price as a rule averages from sugar, and from whose country it originally came. 
£4 to £6 per 000. has been with us now two hundred years. It his 

Undermined by Badgers. more than fifty varieties. 
At Huntsham, in Devonshire, h road is closed Southern Europe has given us a whole host of lovely 
because it has been undermined by burrowing flowers, among a the sweet-smelling lavender, tho 


ty primrose, the fragrant iris, the cyclamen, also 
known as sowbread, because it is sometimes given as 
food to pigs; the delicate lily of the valley, tho violet. 
of which the pansy, heartsease, and viola are but 
three of its hun varieties; the snowdrop, and thc 


Women as Grooms. 
Across the Atlantic a few women fond of horses are 


a living as “ grooms.” pay, eek meee 2 


due e, and their vervices are suid to be | ly thoroughly novel These black Nor is this all. From he he stock 

employ » are no or s all. re came the stock and it 

— where there are daughters in 6 family who | artists 5 evidently reproduced numerous family the familiar marigold, though both 

indulge in horse-riding. what they saw or and the French and African varieties so named are natives 

2 Bishop's 1 * they have done it in astyle of their 1 5 3 — species of clinging con- 

charming story o palace o of. own; their works are aliarl jus, an vid-h' N 

Bath and Wells, w . beef, by ®| bumorous and fancif Each Half the oil used in France is maid to be derived 
Abri A E . native who has a pair of scales from the poppy. The only species indigenous to 

of the drawbridge is a bell, which is placed there for has aleo special weights which he Britain is the common red poppy that nods so defiantly 

= * D alone understands how to use. He in our cornfields. 

up to the lodge and ring the bell until food is given to them. giraffe one or Of our 250 varieties of the pink, Italy has pro. 


Settling the Lawsuits. vided us with the test number. She, too, has 


Lawsuits are, according to an American journal, settled ven us the stately and the fragrant mignonette. 
in a novel in India, When a dispute arises over the — means little darling, introduced to in 1782 
of two holes are — together, and the by Lord Bateman, who brought it from the Royal 

The F ROTARY SEED PLANTER. gardens at Paris. 
A — Bwitaerland has given us the 1,900 varieties of the 
= ‘Tux seed planter shown in the sketch is easily operated | Suricula, re’s favourite flower, so named 


because of the fancied resemblance of its leaf to an 
animal’s ear, and the brilliant ranunculus. . 
Austria has bri our with the tulip, 


by one man F 


claim twelve of the geranium’s hundred varieties. 
From the Canary Islands came our canary l 
flower and the convolvulus, both of them 


. 

Less than ei years came to us the petunia 

from tropical Sale — It is a relative of the 

tobacco plant. Another ae that country i< 

ed with the cotton plant; and 

other South Americans are the red-coloured lily, ti 

flower, and the verbens. i ; 

The rhododendron came to us from India, where it 

luzuriantly. South Africa gave us the fly 

— the giant and milkwort, the Cape 

jum, and iolus. That 

favourite of old country gardens, 1 came 

from the East Indies, and the gigantic lily from New 
South Wales. 


In fact, of our hundreds of flowers only a few are 
Britain 


pot The | natives bred and born of oo cineraria 10 

leaf, others the foxglove, anemone, 
— J J. F., has pre- on one and provided with a 4 — 29 weed of the cornfields; the 
gen Sh gage ody ible cage ly » hag an twee Seat See tha tnt ts cyanea chest titeeen and tie” Sad. snd the, 0 — „ 80 little known ih 
becky the ivory-bound volume displaces had been in use for | Marge the seed, just as the tip of the wedge reaches its | 1800 that when wrote of “Hope's A nee 
half e 4 had become discolosred and worn, | deepest point in the earth. In order to vary the dis. gem, the sweet forget-me not,” he appended » no’ 
and had y been kissed on every The new boo! FCC what plant he meant. But as to the oxi" 
can be sponged on the covers, and will be less liable to | the pockets can be rendered inoperative by the of any flower, no two botanists have yet been alle 
convey infection than the old one. valves, to agree. 
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SEVENPENCE a week for a house on the coast is about 
as low a rent as it is possible to find in 8 
when the house is so strongly built that o 


* 


ditions it may last a thousand years, and com- 
modiows enough A hold a family, the fact becomes 
{ shing. 
“or residences abound on the south and east coasts 
of England in the form of towers, which were 
built at the time of Napoleon’s threatened invasion. 
These towers contain a lower cellar sha like an 


this is the storey, about sixteen feet from the 
goad, and reached by a draw-ladder from the out- 
rs Rie towers, however, are more elaborately 


and have a raw! 5 

d ha moat and drawbri A 

masonry, built in the thickness leads u 
to the parapet. 4 enough 
built on the seaward side, although the defence 

appear to be thereby ed. On the top is a 


9 
travels on a 

The walls vary in different towers from six to eleven 
feet in thickness on side facing the sea to about 
half that thickness on the opposite side. . 
centre of the tower there is a pillar of solid bri 
from five to eight feet in diameter. 

3 roof 3 and eee, ol a great —_ 
ness ru in casings of beau constru 
5 The cost of each 8 £15,000 

Some of the towers are used as 
while others have been sold outright 
viduals or companies. One has been 
Corporation of nd forms an object 
the visitors to that town, and 
is used as a museum. 


— VF 
ann or rai a penny a 
wah oe ba © af ee dag in Soreur af the tenean. 
G „ however, the rent varies from that 
amount to 3 
line of towers extends from Folkestone to 
Seaford—roughly, about a hundred miles—and they 


i 
f 
l 
2 


Buy 
iat 
hi 
ir E 
if 
ites: res 


siderable This was very found out by 
one of the present occupants, — 1 enthusiasm 
of newly-acquired possession, invited three friends to 
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pass a day or two with him in the month of March! He 
made every reasonable i for their comfort. 
He sent down from London a i 


near the broken window. Rubbish was found all over 
Aber a clean 
a 


scheduled as fortifications some ten years ago. e 
it as a residence in the summer months for him- 


He has shown Sonsidecable apes in adapting it 
to the purposes of a residence. He has . ons of 
the windows and made an opening for a doorway into 
the ground floor. 
Each of 1 took the workmen over a 
onth, and pr a disagreeable surprise to the con- 
tractor, who did not quite anticipate what would be 
the na of task. 
He had to break through 6ft. of bricks and granite 
» grouted in cement ler than themselves. Five 
rooms have been partitioned off on one floor, a dining- 
room and four bedrooms, and, except for the central 
„ one could hardly recognise from the interior 
it is a martello. 
Below there are a sitting-room, kitchen, and store- 
rooms. D 
smoking-room, to the men. It is a pleasant 


little place, with plenty of windows, and commanding 
ehe of the original towers have fallen into deca: 
ndermined e 


The destruction of the other is of a more recent date, 
and from the ruins one can get a good idea of the amount 
of brickwork and used in its construction. The 
gun is ee ee 
and slide on the other, and this gives some idea of the 

Sesetnte power of te used, 

Near Hythe is a tower (No. 17) still standing, 
in which great cracks were e by action of the 
waves. 

In connection with the same system of defence a 
number of batteries and redoubts were constructed, 


‘owers have been applied 
eager that 


towers used 
Hythe School 


the 


n with 
of Musketry and at 


5 
if 


N 
3* 
i 
1 
8 
g 
: 


BEGE 
tf 
Bc PE 


Mavp: Alas, George, it cannot be. This little 


hand is already a . 
as ly): “What of that? Give 
me the ticket, and I'II leem it.“ 


a 2 * * you ssid 18 a like a 
u mean 

mei aller: “Oh! it is all ells me lores done, you 

aoe. There wasn’t any monkey within hearing 


| 


Bars re : “Half my wedding presents 


cheap plated 
* Mother: Never mind, my dear; no one will 
suspect it. I have hired two detectives to make 
themselves conspicuous watching them.“ 
Mas. 


was here this after- 
When she went away she said she had e 
momen 


t of the time. Wasn't that S 
Hunter: 


8 eh? 
* co moment, She talked all 


on sale. 


‘PEERESSES AS SHOP-GIRLS. 


So Men and Women who Play Two 

on the World’s Stage. 

A FASHIONABLE Society dame, who moves in the 
best circles, divides her time between giving and 
attending receptions, parties, and other grand func- 
tions as a member of the upper crust, and personal 
attendance at a little general shop in a street off 
Live: Road, London, where she serves sweets, 
tea, cheese, and other commodities to the inhabitants 
of a somewhat poor district. 

Three days a weck, from eleven till five, she serves 
in the dingy shop, coming in contact with people 
and children of a class very much below her own 
social standing; after five o’clock, and on the other 
days of the week, she is the grande dame, and those 
who invite her, or 8 her invitations, have no 
notion that the delicate hand which they shake has, 
only a few hours previously, placed a packet of 
sweets carefully into the begrimed hand of some 
urchin. 

She has a widow as assistant, and this woman is 
the only person who is in the secret, so far as the 
lady knows. The customers explain her absence on 
the other days of the week by supposing that she has 
another shop to attend to; while the Society friends 
believe that she is engaged in some kind of city 
missionary work. 

This mode of living can only be a fad, for she is 
not in need of money, and, moreover, she makes 
very little out of the shop. 

here is more reason for the dual life led by the 
poner son of a nobleman. Being of noble birth, 
e is supposed to follow a profession or remain idle. 
He pretends to be studying music and the violin, in 
order to please the father, who has got it into his 
head that the young fellow. will develop into a 
superior to Kubelik. 

n reality he has no great love for music, and is 
actually following the career of a private detective. 
He has a quick brain, and the unravelling of 
mysteries is exactly the kind of thing for which he 
is eminently fitted, but his father would probably 
cut him off if he knew what he was doing. 

The old tleman lives a retired life in the 


There is a young lady serving in one of the many 
“bread” N in the Metropolis, who is entitled to 
a prefix to her name, a fact little by the 


numerous City clerks to whom she hands a cup of 
coffee and other light refreshments. The shop closes 
at seven o’clock in the evening, and she is off at once 
as a rule, although she occasionally stays with the 
other assistants to do some n work. 

In the evening, and at times during the day (when 
she has a holiday from the shop), she takes in 
some Society function. Her mother and father are 
in the secret, and they aid her for the simple reason 
that they cannot dissuade her, and are anxious to 
avoid a scandal. 

Her fellow assistants believe her to be a privi 
“friend of the firm, and they are partly reconciled 
to the favouritism by the two facts that she does 
not receive quite so much in is. as they do, and 
she is a very pleasant girl to work with. 

What motive does she give for leading this double 
existence f * that she does not care for an 
idle life, and this serving in a shop may give her 
experience that will be of use later—exactly how, 
she does not know. 

A somewhat similar instance occurred a few years 
ago, but the two girls who carried on the dual exist- 
ence are now married, and have discontinued it. 
Passers-by saw a carriage every evening, mgt 
Saturday, at six o’clock, in a street not very far 
from the Strand. 

Shortly after six, two girls would be observed 
walking leisurely towards the carriage; in the 
summer time they would often have tennis racquets 
and in hand. They would enter the carriage 
and be driven away. 

Various conjectures were formed concerning these 
two girls, and it gradually leaked out that they were 
employed by a certain firm not a long way off. — 
were the daughters of wealthy parents, and wor 


as typines as a hobby. 

Mist bly the fear of detection will cause a 
certain barrister, practising on Home Circuit, 
to discontinue his dual life. He has adopted the 
calling of a baked potato vendor for winter evenings 
and nighte, and that of an ice cream seller for summer 
days, this last being occasional on account of his 
attendance at the courts. 

He is a man of means, and under no necessity to 
follow any vocation as a method of carning a liveli- 
hood ; but the law was a profession that appearcd 
respectable, afforded the prospect of deliverance from a 
life of idloness, and seemed likely to procure good 
But he does not get sufficient og 


ionship. 
7—— he leads a double life. 


citement, so 
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the var correspondent in 
Tibet, was hacked about by the savage swordsmen of 


i the enemy. 
not taken prisoner by = almost assuredly 


stances. a . 
Indeed, not the superstitious Tibetans alone, but 

practically all Mongolians, are especially bitter 

against the harmless, necessary corres ndent. | ; 

We first found this out during the Chinese Opium 
War” of 1860, when Mr. Bowlby, the Timrs repre- 
sentative, after being inveigled within the lines of the 
Tartar General Sankolinsin, was seized, carried cap- 
tive to Pekin, and there tortured to death in an 
underground dungeon beneath the walls of the 
. Forbidden City.“ „ 

It was to ave this well -n 
treacherous cruelty, that we, 
paign, burnt the Emperor’s Summer Palace, to- 

er with the bulk of the 
in art it contained. 


Mr. Iby was one of the earliest of war corre- 

spondents, and one of the most unfortunate. 

Up to about the middle of the last century the 
ublic had perforce to rely upon the official dispatches 
or — as to how things were going on a 

cam ° 

No jrarnslists, for instance, followed the fortunes 
of the Afghan war of 1842, which was lucky for them, 
for our entire army of 16,000 men was extermina' 
in the Khyber Pass by the wild Ghilzais, only one 
man, Dr. Brydone, escaping. 

In Crimea were 


unparalleled act of 
ater on in the cam- 


Nor does this imply any remissness on their part. 


into danger. 


Now, of course, all this is With siege 
guns that carry ten miles, with fie N having 
a range of four miles, and with rifles that at two 


miles, the war correspondent who is not prepared to 
incur danger 

might as well stay at home. 
Indeed, experience has proved that in modern wars 
the percentage of — among journalists is 
a far in excess of that prevailing among the 
fighting rank and file. 

For example. In the petty Servian campaign of 
1876, there were twelve correspondents who a the 
field and went under fire. Of these three were killed, 
and four were wounded. 

In the Russo-Turkish war of 1878, of seventy-five 
correspondents who started, only three saw it 
th to the end. Their names were Millet of the 
Dar News, Grant of the Tres, and Villiers of the 
Gparatc. 

Among those that succumbed was MacGshan of the 
the war.“ This 


really big conflict to be followed by b 
modern correspondents in the rn techion” ant 
as a result some eighty of them were severely 
wounded, while eighteen were killed outright. 

Of these latter none died more gallantly than did 
Pemberton of the Timzs. Indefatigable, no less in 


lending aid to the wounded t in pursuit of 
news, he ex himself freely and fear- 
lessly on the shell-swept field of Sedan, and was 


blown 1 pieces towards the close of action by a stray 
projectile. 

e Soudan has been especially of the lives 
of journalists, The first to leave oo. there was 
O'Donovan of the Dan News, who perished when 
Hicks Pasha’s army of ten thousand men was destroyed 
near EI Obeid in November, 1889. 

The last was Howard of the Nsw Tenn Herat, 
who, at the capture of Omdurman in September, 1898, 
ventured into the city while our batteries on tho 
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ite side of the river were still bombarding it 
aol wan hit and killed by almost the very last shell 


On the same occasion, too, Col. Frank Rhodes, 
brother of the great Cecil, was severely wounded. He 
was acting at the time as the correspondent of a 
London illustrated paper. 

And, besides these, there were many others. Mr. 
Power, for instance, of the Trmzs. His fate was an 
especially sad one. Shut up with Gordon in Khar- 
toum, he volunteered to try to open up communica- 
tions with the advance guard of Wolseley’s army. 

For this purpose Gordon lent him a steamer and 
forty men. But treachery was at work. The pilot, 
who was in the pay of the Khalifa, cast the little 
craft away on an island. And in the twinkling of an 
eye they were all massacred. 

Next fell St. er Herbert of the Morxino Posr, 
and Cameron of the Sranparp, both of whom were 
shot dead by Dervish snipers on the evening of tho 
my following the battle of Abu Klea. 

ut their fate was a merciful one compared with 
that of Olivier Pain, the young French journalist, 
who, with a foolhardiness that only just missed being 
heroic, actually succeeded in metrating to the 
Mahdi’s headquarters in the wilds of Kordofan. 

Fanatical hatred of England led him to adopt this 
suicidal policy, the paper Be represented being the 
INTRANSIGEANT, enri Rochefort’s Anglophobile 
organ. Of course the Mahdi refused to recognise 
him or his mission. Neither would he allow him to 
depart, affecting to regard him as a spy. And, in 
the end, the unhappy youth 


miserably of starva 

The fate of Vizetelly of the PrcroniaI, WorLp was 
long in doubt. It is now known that he was killed 
very early in the first ir. ge Gordon of the 
Mancuesten Guarpran peris miserably of thirst 
in the heart of the desert, while bravely pressing for- 
ward on foot to gather news for his paper. Dick 
Wake, the Graruio’s representative at Suakin, was 
killed by a spent bullet just outside the walls of the 


In the Cuban-American war twenty-three corre- 
spondents lost their lives, and an incredible number 
were invalided home suffering from yellow fever. 

Perhaps the most splendid among not a few fine 
examples of journalistic heroism incidental to this 
affair was that afforded by Edward Marshall, a young 
New York pressman. 

He had been shot through the spine, and after he 
had been told by the doctors that he had but a little 
while to live, he set to work to write his dispatch to 
his D as he lay — to death on a blanket. 

. V. Steevens was, perhaps, the best known of the 
many journalists who laid down their lives during 
the recent Boer war. Shut up with White in 
Ladysmith, typhoid seized him. In the days of con- 
valescence, heart weakness revealed itself ; 

all was over. - 

The first casualty in this same campaign was 
sustained by Knight of the Morxixe Post, whose 
arm was so badly shattered at the elbow by an ex- 
plosive’’ or “soft-nosed”’ bullet, that it had to be 
amputated near the shoulder, and his life was for a 
| time in imminent danger. 

Altogether, from the nning of the protracted 
struggle to the final surrender of the Boer remnant 


at Ve „ some thirty correspondents of all 
nations were killed or died of disease, and about one 
hundred received wounds more or less severe. 


; Of course, a profession so hazardous and nerve-try- 
ing is a well-salaried one. A possibly envious, and 
almost certainly impecunious, cubaltern, declared 
that the pressmen in the Transvaal were paid like 
princes, and treated like ambassadors.” 

Without going quite 20 far as to indorse this, it 
may be stated, without fear of contradiction, that 
the disbursements of newspaper proprietors to their 
correspondents in this, the last of Britain’s grest 
wars, far exceeded in lavishness anything ever known 
before in the history of journalism. 

One hu a month, and “everything 
found,’’ was the usual rate of remuneration. But 
£150 was not uncommon. And at least three 
respondents received over £2,000 a year apiece. 


eet — 
Barser: This new sonp is very nice. It is made 
largely of cream, with just a dash of alcohol in it.” 
bs: “Well, remember I’m a temperance man, 
so don’t put any more of it in my mouth than you 


can help. 
ame 2 — 
— N a Why do you want to call on the 
Mr. Villadom: “ Because if we don’t they're cer- 
tain to come over here. It will be easier to go home 
when we're tired of them than to ask them to go 


A 


4BEronx I give you my answer,” said the fluffy- 

red gitl, “I would like to know if you are in a el. 
tion to keep me in the style to which I have always 
21, the eie don't che tte 

8 es don't e too often, I am,” replied 
the wise youth. “ (there ior, the coke ure fn Eneeen of 
my going broke.” 


WREXK ENDING 
¥ 19, 1904, 


IS BREAKFAST BANEFUL? 


The Wrong Things bas Eat, and the No-Breakfast 
ure 


Tur general impression is that a man ought to ma 
@ good, square meal when he awakes in the 3 
after fasting for six or eight hours. If he went without 
food for that length of time during the daylight hours 
and did not then eat plentifully, his friends and rela- 
tives would believe that he had gone too long without 
sustenance, and had suffered accordingly. 

The idea that it is harmful to eat a heavy breakfast 
or even to eat a breakfast at all, will be scouted by the 
majority. The indly-liepened persons already alluded 
to will take you by the buttonhole and give you 
examples of the fallacy of such a doctrine. 

They will first take you back, figuratively, to the 
times of our ancestors, when the yeoman did real 
yeoman’s service, at the day with a meal, the 
* squarencss of which would startle you. 

n, to back up the argument, and show that times 
have not actually changed, they will mention the 
hearty, healthy ploughman who takes his first meal 
under a hedge, and causes a whole red handkerchicf- 
ful to disappear. 

There are certain facts, however, which our well- 
meaning friends lose sight of. The burly ancestor and 
the modern ploughman may both be classed as very 
hard workers in the field of manual labour, and this 
hearty breakfast was, and is, generally taken after an 
hour or two of muscular work. 

It is highly probable, too, that the ploughman of 
to-day does not use up his muscular tissues so quickly 
as his ancestor, whose tools and implements were less 
scientific. 

Broadly speaking, man eats to repair waste and to 
pores the warmth and the motive force of which he 

s need, as he does not accomplish the same 
amount of muscular toil as his forefathers, he does not 
— to eat as they did, especially at breakfast. 

n the light of this assertion it is not difficult to sce 
that there are many wrong things eaten for breakfast, 
to say the least. 

To get up at, say, 7.30 a.m., and sit down half an 
hour later to a steak of substantial proportions, is the 
kind of thing that leads to dyspepsia, particularly when 
the eatet has to perform mental rather than bodily 


labour. 

There is a fairl Pe proportion of albuminous 
matter in flesh foods and vegetable comestibles such as 
oatmeal, and this albumen is used to repair the 
m tissues worn away by work. We should 
therefore eat only sufficient to repair the waste, and 
all we consume in addition is deleterious. 

Now, after a long rest, when the muscles have done 
no work for hours, and even the heart has slowed 
down, it is obvious that we do not need much building 
up. We a tea and a supper over-night, and the 
waste has, in all likelihood, n repaired completely 
during the night. 

Tea is being adopted in many households as the 
morni 5 and tea, as at present taken, is a 
5 to have for breakfast. Much of the charm 
of tea is found in drinking it very hot and it is this 
which greatly assists in making tea injurious. 

The exhilarating effect of tea is due to the fact that 
it distends the arteries and allows the blood to course 

h them, but this is a stimulus that brings the 
inevitable reaction in its train, depression follows, and 
we look for more stimulant. It stifles the craving for 
food for the time, and retards digestion. It should 
never be taken with meat. „ 

What, then, shall we take for breakfast? will be the 
cry of many a one who studies the question. To this 
the advocates of the “no-breakfast” theory will reply 
that nothing should be taken before noon. 

One of the foremost of the advocates of this theory 
is a healthy, active old man, whose years are indicate 
by his white hair and long white beard. He has hal 
no breakfast for years, his first meal being eaten at 
noon, after four hours’ work. : 

Man loads his stomach just at the vety tims when it 
does not i tly rest 
the waste ha 


that is what we do when we consume our food 

t is, the fuel that gives us the motive power needed 

for work. We require to wait till our energy is giving 
out before we add fuel to the fire. 

load: that makes 


ints now 80 
and their 
reakfast is usually a simple cup of coffee with a small 
eq ht. The 

a of hot (not 
too hot) water to break his fast, and if he follows 12 


plan 
all the healthier. 
In this connection it may be mentioned that water 
is a food in itself. Water forms one of the chief con- 
stituents of all foods, and our bodies are largely com- 
posed of water. t will also be noted that most 
3 fasters pee Lig ag 12 2 fact ore, 
inking of water morning is 
wanhes the interior of the body as the matutiual tub 
washes the exterior. N 
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AMATEUR AUTHORS, BEWARE! HONEYMOON FURNITURE. 
How the Bogus Magazine is Worked, 


Tables and Chairs for One Month Only. J 
Tus alarming increase 3 


Youne folks who get married with little in their 


pockets, anxious, nevertheless, to cut a dash, do 
ary 2 and 5 rig 1 — so without having recourse to the ordinary hire p 0 
aspirants; and as the average amateur scribe is hardly Tithere are firms that stock with handsome 
business-like in his habits, and rather inclined to VV : 
credulity, the ones have found it an easy not wearing, articles for a few weeks, charging 
* table The first step is to insert an reasonably for their use. This plan enables the young 
an tally advertisement in the leading daily married couple to entertain their fricnds amidst 
arttally t reads something like this : luxurious surroun: „ invitations to dinner and tea 
Ly “literary matter of all kinds wanted oe Pope one SS 
wi 8 0 ests entertained, an wal- 
19 8 7 Amateur authors write for parti- nut 1 1 piano, sideboard and rsd forth = a 8 
Or sometimes a begin with an r 
Mir ee ey ale ” or “ Literary aspirants.” A dealer of this kind says t it is becoming the 
iia, however, of the ink. the ad ing to hire what is called honeymoon furniture—the 
Hea — fover hails if the articles being rarely kept longer than a month. __ 

98 eae ofa Lee course of literary effort has er t — 2 —— designed — luxurious 
awing - rooms ent with mirrors and carving ; 

been the accum: ofa collection of declined 8 „ — 8 


rgeous overman charming suites elaborately u 
Deere; these are stowed away in readiness, but 


are of the shodd unfit for everyday wear. 
5 me — NN. out. If he can induce some confi tradesmen te The dealer tells Row one — couple~-tho husband 
to reason that no editor of any experience would deliber- | Sive him a few advertisements, all the better—it is all earned 907. 9 upstairs furniture, besides 
t of his way toad for amateur produo- rofit. a suite for the 1 They kept them four 
heed 65 = fc pe 5 weeks, paying a pound for the privilege. A rich. Iook- 
i book and eall P in a le months one en s-| ing carpet covered the floor; piano, walnut chairs, 


ublisher, and the law 3 touch it. ore the 


d couch were there; even the pictures on the walls 

of the bogus magazine, who the china dinner and ten sets, imitation silver spoons, 

has his sent to a newspaper seep, Soke maxes continue to flourish so long as 2 and similar articles were loaned. , 
scripts of a ext ae 3 foe pa — — — Amidst all this splendour the newly- married couple 


entertained their friends, feasting 1 * ra 


savings of years. The furniture remo 
the MS.” the editor has to Immm: “What a pretty face! Who is it, dear?” —— 1 ; 

accept it for his 2 9 a 4° Madge: “Why, that’s my latest photograph.” and edd hinge — from ‘he Homes of tat 

swindler goes resen — — paren peculiar i he 
owing to the L. expenses attendant on En a| Miss Surrz: “I can’t — it if the men all turn — . way Ot enjoying he bomy: 
new publication, it is not intended to pay for fed and look at me, can I, dear? On a more elaborate scale did a dashing solicitor’s 
matter. However, when the — 4 fairly Miss Cutts: “No, 1 su not, since you can’t! clerk temporarily furnish his abode. He actually took 
lished iteelf in public favour, contributors will receive | see that your hair is falling Rowe your back, darling.“ an eight-roomed house for six weeks, which from to 
remuneration at the usual rates; and, naturally, Soto te bal aniad ih tenieel ae OS 

— sho 

ference will be given to those who have been with at | Aorasss (angrily): “Did you write that criticism 


gaudy manufacture. Acquaintances and friends were 
surprised, and Hi wen whiopened thes kis wile had © 
fortune. The six weeks over, all the honeymoon furni- 
ture went its way, the house harboured a fresh tenant, 
and the clerk took his rich wife to a small cottage, 
which they furnished as best they could. 


t which said impersonation of the abandoned wife 
was a — failure? 
Oritio: Te-y-e-s; you see, you looked so irresistibly 
beautiful that it was impossible to fancy that any 
you.’ 


he start. 
Here it is time for the would-be contributor to smell 


man could abandon 


DEVONSHIRE POSTMASTER o CVT 
which deal, causing a brain con- pow renal were raj jeopardi general 
fusion which quite unfitted for duty. All vigour ition. Tam à totally din t to wher 
Tells of Change in Food. had Iafb mo, snd it was obviocs that my constiftion 2e , atin 3 8 3 
i — was seriously 5 is no onial 
Made Him Feel as Fit as a Fiddie,"* 41 a packet of Grape - Nuta the recom- of vig aoe wraiss to pour valuchla and 
— rr 1 their merits, | nutritious food. means of intro- 
oe ge ane congas and peel, seme n a singin dor pee — it to many similar sufferers with excellent 
uous duties Post | taking of w shall always consider a providen results, 
Offices ia Us all times N en but when one's meal. In less than a week I felt an improvement in| “Please accept my renewed and hearty thanks for 
health is undermined it is hardly bearable. general health, and the progress has been main- | the advan’ which I have derived from Grape-Nuts, 
A well-known Devonshire Postmaster writes regard- faked until the present mesoenh, when, $0 ove & heck: and gratitude also for the small outlay which has so 
ne The oh condi through of Eater aud bertel, N deer Cell. cord ail the 21d ang a * dn Nuts Co. Ltd., 66 Shoe 
“ i ame given ra 
Grape- Nuts food in e ae cates ig dag pina of discsmsfort and alarm hove lef) me The | Lane, Landen, E. n 
0 — 5 Taraf sotion of my bowels has entirely disappeared, intelligent thinking does not take food 
“For a great number of years I suffered from chronic my, physical 11 and drink damages’ the body and. destraye 
stomach irrita' 7 eee ee and == ne doctor’s <7 efforts. To help Pp your 
worte worse . continual | known to me. mental faculties have likewise sus- | physician using only wholesome, 
. and | tained » similar No matter how intri- | sectul food.” Otherwise the cleverest doctor will fail, 
mentally to an degree. do- FFC for he has no foundation to work on. 
creased, I lost „ it in its wand to give e lucid report of the Food that does the right . 
thing Tie Tagen Wan rr I was subject to inter- necessary details. She oven Seed Sains © 2 tans of with which to do the thing, builds brain 
— rr the and I am really a individual, thanks Berve matier as wal’ f Grape-Nuts, undis- 
Pressed from time to time, and I experienced tired San putedly the most scientific in the world. When 
rer “There can be no doubt that an unusual and dan- eet, Geape-Vints you employ 0 food expert, Ser tls 
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All the News in Pictures 


APPEARS IN THE 


Penny Illustrated Paper. 


cles Dug Out of 
V the round. 


The Mystery of the Famous Crystal Skull. 
And the Strange Find in the Isle of Gra'n. 


Turer was recently unearthed in the Isle of Grain, 
near Sheerness, by the Rev. H. Macpherson, a con- 
crete enigma, the solution of which, one would imagine, 
might be relied upon to bafile even the resourceful Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes himself, „ 

First there was found, at a considerable distance 
below the surface of the ground, polished block of 
granite, measuring over a yard in length, by about eigh- 
teen inches in depth and height. 

Let into the centre of the block was a metal box, 
nine inches square, and secured by a lid over half an 
inch thick. : 

This lid peared to be firmly clamped down. But 
eventually, by the aid of powerful levers and other 
tools, it was wrenched off. 

Underneath and in the centre was revealed what 
appeared to „ N 1715 or 2 
inches square, hav i aes flush wi e top an 

fastened to the inner 

There was nothing to be seen under the glass but more 
metal, which was thought to be a thin sheet. But, on 
the glass being broken, it was found that what had 
been taken for a box was in reality a solid mass of 
either bell or gun metal, extending down ninc inches 
into the granite, in which it had been imbedded within 
a leaden matrix. Its weight, when extracted, was 
found to be 121b. 6oz. 

That is all. But why anyone should have taken the 
trouble to bury a block of metal after this painstaking 
fashion is, at the moment of writing, an apparently 
inscrutable mystery. 

Archeeologists have not yet ceased smiling about the 
great “tetinw controversy,” although the puzzle was 
satisfactorily solved some years ago. 

The wordy war raged around certain mysterious 
archaic vessels of burnt clay, which were found in 
Egypt, Cyprus, and elsewhere, and concerning whose 
use and origin the learned entertained very diverse 
opinions, 

Some insisted that they were oil-cruses for the service 
of the sacred lamps in the Temples of the Gods. 
were equally certain that had originally held 
essences—were prehistoric scent- es, in fact; while 
yet another section of the disputants asserted that they 

were pepper castors. 

Then, one day, a specimen was dug up with a tiny 
tens Aan to the nozzle; and, lo, the mystery was 
solved. 

They were evidently ancient feeding-bottles for the 
use of istoric les! ö 
_ Afterwards many similar LN were unearthed 
in this country and deposited in the British Museum, 
where they may be seen to this day by the curious in 
such matters. 

And in one of them was found some ashes and little 
calcined human bones, a discovery which has been held 
by some antiquarians to that the prehistoric feed- 
ing-bottle was occasionally used, by economic nts, 
as a makeshift sort of funeral urn for the p oric 
infant it had nourished during life. 

In certain districts in Scotland are found from time 


to time curious F 
ana en tely sculptured all over with a sort of end- 
less spiral. 


What are they? Who made them? And for what 


a" seen were they desi 
T are the questions antiquarians have been ask- 
ing for years. But as yet no satisfactory 


auswer 
One thing alone is certain. are very ancient. 
For they are found in company wit polished neolithic 
E Aa. 
is proves they preced of metals. 
They were fashioned bag before the os of writing ; 
before tradition, even. 
Sir John Evans and Dr. Joseph Anderson both think 


they were wea of offence in warfare and the chase 
and hazard the opinion that they may have been thrown 
in pairs fas a long like the 


together with 
“bolas of the South American Indians. 


! : nd ~~ 1 
ayers to get a er 4 
* But after all is said 21 done, the fact remains that 
these — cs 8 — = NN more than idle 
eon jecture. m. a 
ah man one gehe aa n vm ome 
re is just a ty that it will some 
day be ved, as other archeol puzsles once 
. inscrutable have been. coma = 
There was, for instance, the case of the so-called 
“ cranial amulets.” 
These were iron rings, with serrated edges, found in 
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considerable numbers in certain drift deposits in 
various parts of Europe. 
After much consideration the learned men who inves- 
tigated their origin and use decided that they were 
or amulets, devised by prehistoric man as & 
3 against evil spirits, and worn upon the head 
tead of round the 


arm, 

This theory seemed so feasible, besides fitting in so 
precisely with what we know of the habits and modes 
of thought common to primitive races to-day, that it was 
universally accepted. 

Nor was it upset until comparatively recently, when 
a pre-glacial skull was found with one of the “cranial 
amulets” inside it, and fitting within the toothed iron 
ring a disc of bone which exactly corresponded with a 
circular orifice in the top of the skull itself. 

Then, all at once, the mystery became clear. The 
“cranial amulets” were prehistoric trephining saws, 
1 surgical instruments with which our fore- 

thers, hundreds of centuries ago, were wont to trepan 
one another’s 5 

Similarly the spoon-like articles, known to archsolo- 
gists as “strigile,” and once deemed to be for eating 
purposes, are now known to fiave been flesh-scrapers, 
employed during the hot water or steam baths, in which 

au primitive races delight. „ 

Again the tiny stone hatchets, no larger than a b 
man's thumbnail, but fashioned with the same ski 
that characterised those made for hard service, which 
were found in such quantities in the mound-builders’ 
tumuli, were sup at one time to indicate the 
existence of a race of pigmies. 

Only when one was found tightly clasped in the hand 
of a skeleton child was it realised that they were merel, 
toys, made by fond — — fathers in order to aff 
amusement to their toddling little ones. 

The mystery of the Mexican crystal skull, on the other 
hand, is a mystery still. It was found in a prehistoric 
tumulus, is carved from a solid block of rock-quartz, 
and weighs 175402. a 

Nothing is known of its origin. It is not Chinese, 
or nature would have been more faithfully copied. Nor 
European, for the work would have been more care- 
fully finished. Neither can it be Japanese, for the 
human skull is not, and never has been, considered a 
fit subject for decorative art in Japan. 

Almost certainly it was carved in La long past by 
some member of a people long vanished. But who they 
were, whence they came, or whither gone, is as much 2 
puzzle as is the why or the wherefore of the article 
itself. 

But among all the many dateless enigmas from the 
2 the palm must be awarded to those curious 

ulders ae with central cup-like depressions 
surrounded by deep-cut concentric circles, which 

abound in the Cheviot Hills. 

Volumes have been written con them, Guesses 
so ve been hazarded as to their origin and use. 

ries to weariness propounded. Yet to-day we are 
as wise as ever we were. 

One investigator confidently asserts them to be Druid 
charms. Another is sure they were Roman gambling- 
stones. item are Phonecian. They are Greek. They 
are jan. 

Sir James Simpson concluded that they were “ arch- 
aic maps or plans of old circular camps or cities.” A 
ccllenges of Kis wes eqneliy certain that they were 
sun-digls. They stand for the universe; for the moon; 


for bag! worship. e 

Dr. Wilson that the cups were merely holes 
made by primitive man in grinding stone pestles, 
concentric rings being afterwards drawn round “for 
amusement.” 

In answer to this it has been pointed out that the 
number of the circles never varies. It is seven always. 
People carving for mere amusement would have carved 
more or less. ; 

Seven! A sacred number. Here is the clue, 
e But it is a slight one. And likely will never 

followed successfully. 

Certainly, it has not been so as yet. 


——— ͤ—u—ũ— 
Famous VIOI IIS T (after his great solo): Do you 
82 any instrument, Fraulein F 
iss Ethel: No; my mother always said that her 
children should not’ be a nuisance to anyone if she 


could help it.” 


— — 


„Maum told me I must keep Mr. Huggard at 
distance when we met him ot Kester,” said Miss 


Koy. 
- Ant = you?” goed 1 3 
a succeeded in keeping hi t i 
from the other girls.“ eee, 


— ee 
Jonxxr: “It looks like wain, old fellaw. I guess 
"Ss 8 = hansom.” * rn rene 

olly : you want a hansom for? It's 
oa 1 N 5 and you've got your 

ohnny : ans, deah boy. But it’ 

umbwellaw. I cawn’t use it taw a 8 
I could nevaw wap it up again, don’t you know.” 


Wax Enpixa 
Mar 19, 1904. 
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BOUNDS THAT BIND BISHOPS. 


8 Some 3 Rules that Govern Grandees. 
un greatest bishop of Christendom is not 
zen, to his own cathedral church, This is Pepe 
Pius X., Bishop · of Rome. The Cathedral church of 
the see of Rome is not, as many le suppose, St 
Peter’s, but St. John Lateran. Phe’ former is the 
official church of the Holy Father, not the cathedral 
fst, John's is barred 

. John’s to its episcopal head b 
curious code of —— 2 eutaina between the 
Vatican and the Kingdom of Italy. 

St. John’s stands inside the city of Rome, outside 
the Vatican precincts, and it has been the fixed rule 
of the Pope, since 1870, never to set foot outside his 
official reside mce, and never to enter the territories 
of Victor Emmanuel. To do so, would give the ap- 
ary of recognising the rights of the King ci 

taly to the Papal States of Rome, which the Popes 
have never n and probably never will, as 
they regard the Italian king as a usurper. 

A similar restriction keeps our own Primate in 
bounds, with regard to Westminster Abbey. The 
Abbey is outside the province of Canterbury, and, 
whenever the Archbishop attends there to conduct an 
Ordination in his official capacity, a protest in Latin 
is formally read by the Dean. . 

The reason of this is that the Abbey is not officially 
within the Archbishop’s control. It was originally 
a Benedictine Abbey, like St. Alban’s, Glastonbury, 
and some others, but, unlike those, Westminster has 
never been enrolled in the jurisdiction of the 
8 
When that prelate attends, therefore, he does 81 
only on sufferance, and not by right. His corona- 
tion of the King was a strictly unofficial proceeding. 

The Archbishop of York is an intruder, formally, 
when he enters the province of Canterbury. As the 
outward sign that has no official status in his 
fellow Archbi „ province, he does not carry his 
crosier, or staff of office, in any church belonging to 
Canterbury. 

Many bishops are similarly out of bounds, when 
entering certain churches, or parts of churches, even 

those buildings belong to their own dioceses. 

For instance, the rish church of Arundel is 
partly closed to the Bishop of Chichester. Thie 
chancel of this church belongs to the Catholics, only 
the nave to the Protestants. Should the bishop 
enter the chancel, he breaks bounds. Even the vicar 
of the church is not allowed in this chancel in his 
official capacity. 

The King is, as everybody knows, only allowed in 
the City by — of the Lord Mayor. This is 
the reason for the ceremony which always takes 

lace at Temple Bar on the occasion of Royal visits, 

7 which the keys are handed to the King as a sign 
of the civic permission. 

German Emperor suffers similar restrictions 
in his own dominions. Outside Prussia, his own 
kingdom, the Kaiser is, strictly speaking, a foreigner. 
Should be visit Hamburg, he is a foreign guest of 
the Burgomaster—who rules Hamburg as a monarch, 
and * reckoned with the Sovereigns of the German 

tates. . 

Similarly, whenever the Kaiser visits the Courts 
of his allied Sovereigns of Bavaria, Wurtemburg, 
Saxony, and so on, he is a guest, not a proprietor. 
His relations with these kings are only those of a 
chairman towards his fellow directors. 

The Kaiser only has free entrée to the other 
States in his capacity of Commander of the Army, 
and he is able to travel anywhere as a general. Bu: 
not in Bavaria, where he holds no suc command. 
Bavaria is, therefore, to all intents and purposs, 
foreign soil to the Emperor, though it is included in 
the German Empire. 

The Austrian Kaiser has many an odd custom to 
comply with in his capentty as dual monarch of 
Austria-Hungary. He is Emperor of the former. 
but King of the latter. Hungarian 12 people 
and politicians, never breathe the word ‘ aiser in 
referring to Francis Joseph, but only the Hungarian 
“ Kiraly”’ or King. . 

When the Sovereign leaves Vienna to visit Buda- 
Brkt "i cece th feet, aa 
Hungarian. His uniform wi ‘ungarian, als 
8 — and the officials who accompany him will be 

ungarians, but never n 5 

But the etiquette of the Vatican causes embarrass- 
ment to the whole of Europe. Firstly, the fact that 
the Pope does not recognise the Italian Kings 
Sovereignty over the Pepe! States, prevents any 
Roman Catholic Sovereign in Christendom from ¥1s!t- 


rei 

ing him. 1 
"When Protestant Sovereigns, such as King 
Edward, and the German Emperor, pay such visits, 
they must a subterfuges. The Po must perce 
be visited, as it were, from the soil o the King o 


Italy. 

Therefore, last year, when the King was in Rome. 
he the device of residing for awhile at tke 
British College, and proceeding to the Vaticen in 
British ‘carriages. Even this was not a strict cory 
— with etiquette, as the British College 's ca 
talian soil, but it was the only poss ble compromise 
in the circumstances. 
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The danger of a wreck begins 
immediately the vessel springs a 
leak, and then is the easiest 
time, the right time, the safest 
time, to safeguard the ship from 
being wrecked. The danger of 
Bright’s disease, dropsy, dia- 
betes, and other fatal kidney 
disorders begins immediately 
there is any sign of kidney com- 
plaint—backache, dizzy spells, 
urinary disorders, sediment, 
gravel, impure blood, pains in 
the loins and sides, puffy eye- 
lids, swollen ankles, &o. The 
easiest time, the right time, the 
only safe time to protect yourself 
against fatal kidney complica- 
tions is when the first signs 
appear, for kidney complaint 
comes on unnoticed, and it is 
bound to end fatally if neglected. 
Take no risks with your health, 
but begin with Doan’s backache 
kidney pills at the first sign of 
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.STOP IT NOW. 


anything wrong. Doan’s pills 
are a special medicine and a 
sure cure for every disorder of 
the kidneys or connective system. 
They will cure you to stay cured 
—as the one who speaks here has 
been cured to stay cured. But 
you must be carcful to get the 
genuine Doan’s backache kidney 
pills. Sufferers may try this 
great kidney and bladder 
medicine free. (See below.) 


Miss A. M. Steadman, 130 
Cambridge Road, Kilburn, 
London, says: 


“ Bighteen months I began to 
Pg arg 8 * 


855 


incurable, the doctors declaring that 
I could — possibly live another 
three months. 

„That was over — months a; 
and it was then tha 


the 2 eight 

months, and enj ing t - rate 

mae thanks entirely to Doan's 
K. 


This medicine may be had of all 
chemists and stores, pees 2/9 
cl box (6 boxes for 13/9), or post 

from the 1 Foster- 
McClellan Co., 8 Wells Street, Oxford 
Street, London. See that the name 
al is on = 177 you buy, as 

8 a guarantee of the genuineness 
of the medicine. 
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THE WATCH THAT MADE 
H. SAMUEL FAMOUS, 


By every post I am sending out batches of my 
‘Aome’ 25/- Solid Sliver Lever Watches. 
I have now sold over 1,000,000, and the 
is because no one else can produce a 

W of such extraordinary good value at 

the price. At’ most of the retailers yon 
would have to pay fifty per cent. extra or 
more for a Watch as good. In dealing wit 
me you sre dealing direct and buying at 
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.... — —— factory prices. You save all middle profits, 
— alae pes return, 2 8 4 = 2 and therefore put good money in your 
22 (Bstab. 100 years ; f 

— — . pocket. I have been doing business on 


these lines for over 70 years—and have 
made satisfied customers wherever the 
Union Jack floats. People who deal with 
H. Samuel take no risks—I do that, 
because I agree to refund all money if 
you are not satisfied with your purchase. 
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EAVES IN THE WIND. 


By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE, 
Author of “The Hasard of the Die, Lady Margaret and His Maſesty, etc., ele, eic. 


„ 


Like the Race of Leaves 
The Race of Man is.“ — Homer 


ESH YOUR MEMORY: Randol i i i ' : i 
W * * rar; ears, Eos so cacraas os ches tear ot women: | Bipiey- sth, lnpotiontiy in ble fot tod ory 1 
Inch Custer is condemned to five years’ penal servi- * 1 5 7 3 — — d | gold and scarlet curtains through which had the 
tude for falsifying the books of his employers, Gowden, | than Mrs. Chester and Randolph Burne wae et ye 755 : Rete! tures e 
1 lh te pine Geren D “Whom do you mean by ‘the woman in grey’!” he asked | look of he less appeal 9 i e 
age * : avert 9 “T'm afraid I don't quite — relaxed —1 he turned to his tormentor. 


Mrs. Chester (Katherine) knows that her husband is the I eat? N ee e e e ike Bore I go away from here,” he faltered, “what shall I 


5 rs to confess, but his mind | ;, 8 0 wit 2 
e dee unhinged, and what he says is not sick husband, who is at Monk’s House. He will die per- “What you please. Starve, I should imagine.” 
belie haps, and then Monsieur Burne marries that Madonna.” ; The cruel laugh that followed the words aroused for an 
Beatrice Hamilton, daughter of the Dean of Wilbury, is Ai — 101 labouring under a strange mistake,” said | instant the secretary’s dying manhood. With a hoarse cry, 
engaged to Ingram. She determines to find out for whom ayant 1 5 nee Chester is—— 6s he sprang at Randolph, who, without rising from his chair, 
be is ace t, in spite of his protests. 1 1 what is it to me whether they marry or not?’ parried the blow with perfect ease and flung Ainslie to the 
During Gervase h illness, he and Katherine stay N ademoiselle de Laune sharply. “Let them. He is floor as though he had been a child. 
at Monk's House, the home of Randolph Burne, who has a fiend and she is a saint—so I hear from Mrs. Hamilten, What is the use of attempting such tricks with me?” 
as his secre Elsley Ainslie (or Avon), a degenerate n Mordacks, from all—so perhaps through her he | Burne inquired, with scorn. “ Fool! either stay and behave 
tion pg’ Aes Dinwiddie, the banker. wi changed. You are going, monsieur? 1 am deeply yourself or go and starve.” 
cite. Mordacks comes to stay at Wilbury Deanery with grateful to vou for the trouble you have taken. Allow me | | Slowly, with the sense of deepest humiliation upon him, 
her children and their governess, a Frenchwoman named oe you to the door. Ainslie rose from the ground. His outburst had leit him 
Marie de Laune. The latter, it appears, is really the wife All the coquettish airs and pretty gestures that had weaker, more cowardly even than he had been before that 
e . eet tg chr and celled into 
; 151 . ne ha - und, he crept to a chair and collapsed i it, 
es shortly af receiving word that she was and 2 friend she addressed him as she led him across Randolph watching bin =i contemptuous 3 55 N 
. 8 4 a hall. „ „Here, you want something to pick you up now,” he 
on ee —— 8 W “This visit has been such a pleasure to me,“ she said said scornfully, and going to : 9 ahead it, and 


ee gaily. “We must meet again. Ah!”—she broke off with produced a liqueur bottle and glass. H red out 
ace . dg?" Wh «ter, | fe er fd tl Bef a chy 
rition!“ mur it down. e ically i 
CHAPTER NINETEEN. “He always follows me,” muttered Elsicy, with a baleful restoring colour to his cheek and life to his eye. meena 
| The Road to Ruin. glance at Nigger, who stood upon the steps awaiting him. „There, you are yourself again,” said Randolph, such a 


is 1 ia I can’t stir an inch without that dog at my heels.” 
Gente 12 ie come? she cried agitatedly. “I Pre Wet devotion!” observed Marte. “You should ie 
ugnt, „ ent - t, „ is ‘Yes’ 5 

“Tam here as Mr, Burne’s ambassador, madam,” said — zen fl! then, my answer is Yes’ for to-night 
Ainslie gravely. “ Will you kindly read this note and give | She put the question with genuine anxiety, for Elsley 
me a verbal reply to take back Ried ad il Ainslie s features had assumed a sudden leaden hue. His 
rk 14. fete ae is Flle — ee silane os as | hand ma 4 lay in hers was cold ead clammy. In — eyes 

open note : t 
for her to read it. She hastily crumpled it up and thrust 70 ball 3 ol John Dinwid die 8 Y Texted uon 
it into her pocket. 1 ” said 1 ki t Rand Iph's Unnoticed the banker had al roached them, had listened 
‘The answer ia? Yes, beng 2 ioo led the oak | With a smile to the governess’ gay farewell, had watched 
emissary, He was r n Elsley’s confident expression c’ to one of hideous 
lines of lips and chin, “ Also you can sa Yor | terror, watched with com interest the desperate effort 
are pleasanter to deal with than he. e is a monster. Elsley made to pull himself together. 
am almost afraid of him. too | “This is a range meeting,” Dinwiddie observed coldly, 
ype whilst Mademoiselle de Laune's quick glance went from one 
to another. May I ask what you are doing here, sir!“ 


2 . In vain Elsley attempted to reply. His ton refused 
„Ten ; also something else. That I do not trust ite cee. It a the governess 8 . 


self, that is, as you ever possess. What are you going to 
so? Leave me or meet that woman in the elsitiere to ight 
at ten! 

“I—I don't know how to get there,” pleaded Elsley 
weakly, “I—lI've no key.” 

“You don't need one. The cloisters are open to all, and 
you know the way there perfectly. Are you going to obey 
or to leave me!” 

_ “Ican't leave. I don't know what to do.” Ainslie burst 
into tears. “If I go I shall starve, and—and somehow I 
must live.” 8 

“ Personally, as Talleyrand once observed, ‘I don’t see the 
necessity,’” answered „ with a grim smile. How- 
ever, 1 am glad you have come to your senses.” 

“There's only one thing,” said the secretary, with some 
approach at firmness, “I won't have that vile dog of yours 
following me. He's a nightmare to me. He follows ine like 
some evil spirit. I don’t see him when I leave the house. 
but he appears suddenly out of the ground itself. Keep 


bim, that shall not come unarmed, let him know that. “ zeur j ” f ; i “ him b; to-night, or, by H ther I shall kill hi 
He ina fend, that master of yours, but in Marlo do Lanne |, ~ Monsieur ig my friend,” she seid, with dignity. sal he will ill me.” sae N oe 1 N i. 
deal : “ ” inwiddie- f Poor N , tho s a black „ his soul is 
tent with herself, h, I see.” Mr. Dinwiddie’s massive shoulders 8 . Au e mile, ane cay 


does his duty in watching you, but I promise you that he 
shall be — safe with a to-night.” * 


CHAPTER TWENTY. 
e ls it Blood upon my Hand?” 

Oxe—two—three—four—the great cathedral clock boon: ed 
out solemnly, and then, changing its note to a deeper tone, 
struck the ten strokes that denoted the hour. Elsley, 
shivering more with fear than cold, paused at the entrance 
to the silent cloisters to listen. He kept punctual tryst. 
Would the woman do the same? 

Slowly he crept forward. By no means of a courageous 
temper, these ancient haunts of monks many centuries lead, 
who had worn the stones with pacing to and fro as they 


Com * she smiled, She was con suggested a shrug. “If you will take my advice, made- 
ese Dr — gtd moiselle, you won t have lack to do with this—gentleman.” 
„ 4 5 ber! But she would not let | _, The pause before the word was deliberate, insolent, but 

5 Elsley Ainslie made no attempt to resent it. He escaped, 


= E nog sweep ott OT yal wie mers * with Nigger al his heels, and Marie's shrill cry following 


g him: 
accruing therefrom, that, should free her from the odious “Do not forget what I told you.” He glanced round 


i ively, but the banker had d Mademoiselle 

In Randolph Burne she saw a gold-mine, for, as she not 2 „ 
unwisely reflected, the man who ae 5 Peri The encounter had Mihalcen Efsley’s never well-strung 
for that article in the end. Now that she was aware of his | Deri, He could not rid himself of the idea that Din- 
wealth, Mario wes eary an to the future, || t out de ade ef u a der mould. Tan the 
Stop, my friend,” she said coquettishly as Elsley mo b i a agency, ar 3 pheonix of 5 a to destroy 
seems though im. t in a pitiable stato of colla o Monk 2 
| it some os I know your face. We have mt Hoos cal gave Marie's 23 to Randolph. who received 


before?” „ —— or Lots ag scemed to Elsley the last place to 
“ F “ it with a dark smile. : select. for a meeting. 
. ps 9 One poe “You understand,” he said coolly, looking at his secre- | Ghostly shedows. checkered the moonlight that streamed 


throug’ the fretted archways, and as Ainslie glanced with 


tary, “that you must meet the woman in the cloisters 
expect t tad in the religious and correct atmosphere of ® ry through the fretted archways, and as Ainslie glanced wind 


room -night and give her this?” 
whom one last saw in a certain mae in | tome 1 . unaddressed envelo to the 


1 ve giant de rr cake Slain Ke ue dee , rurmed to ean, be wight 

i i wi Asley. watching him narrowly as he did 20. ieve that disembodied spirits re 0 „ he might 

| ie * erg, her face for 1 Ainslie took tho letter, twisting it nervously in his limp | expect to' see the apparitions of those friars wises pesceful 

her, She still desired to look her best in male eyes. hands: „ . na | lives had sl away amongst these hallowed surroundings, 

, “You will not betray me!” she rae 5 N o the ether ead!” he 
“ o Burne's n ; : “I wonder i woman in a r end!” 

ey Joust it does not really ma if fi fear Rad muttered as he reluctaritly forward. “She may, and 


be waiting there. I wish she'd come down here. “II cough 
to let her know I’m on the 3 


eg cory ge It will not matter to me if the whole world “ Because I tell 7 so. Is not that sufficient reason 8 
He suited the action to a The sound rang and 


knows that I play, that cards are my passion. I shall “No,” answere 
where one throws aside all shams, all pretence. T ne must have a clear explanation of the facts as they stan a 


2 happy there; I shall be free. f reverberated through the silent cloisters with startl 
“ "Wha 1 ust know what I ain letting myself in for.” effect. Elsley, somewhat alarmed by the noise, hast 
oh, a 9 Pade Ragheb Burne Lr back in his chair, ble sleck, dark head upon | forward. His ear caught the rustle 81 some garment. He 


looked up, to behold a tall and darkly-draped 2 liding 
away ons Led gon] till it = part of it, till the 
darkness received and engulfed it and it was no more. 

With his former terror . curiosity now the 


1 now, to 8 0 

their istmas ts barbarity, its | the scarlet cushion, and surveyed the speaker with calm 

plum padding its — its Aupid ‘sports, I feel I | amusement. In his 92 1 5 eye there was some fell power 
! 


shall ex 
rr tain a me.” insl secretary in vain endeavoured to meet it. 
0 2 „ “You will know nothing except what I choose to tell 


, inful memori ' i liveliest feeling in his breast, Elsley ran forward eager to 
5 * to 8 „ en you,” said Bares * softly. cont 2. ere pursue the , which he imagined to be that of the 
good- 2 bsolutely nothing. You are my tool, Mr. Elsley Avon, | governess. „ 
5 mnoisele 1 Sn Ni An y nT coal Papen | and thief, and I may eal you to whatsoever uses . He plunged into the bewildering maze of pillars and 
us together in this fashion.” 1 please. Pray understand that, or go!” arches, passages that had in bygone days given access to 
2 ions but pleasant?” Marie inquired. Tell, me, Go,” repeated the other. Do you mean leave you— | the cathedral, but that were now walled up. But the figure 
a ncnsieur — abe ‘eld her exquisitely-kept hand caressingly | leave your servi 1 had vani: 


ice? 
answered Randolph gl “The door 


Elsley paused at length for breath, angrily aware that if 
ly. You can leave i 


the woman hie had come to meet had desired to fool, him 
she had succeeded, and he decided that ho would wait no 

r for her, but that he would return to Monk's House 
and report the ill success of his mission to Randolph Burne. 


upen his coat sleeve—“ tell me a little, just a little about I do d 
your — Randolph Burne, He ‘ah ed me so much. ands open, literally = metaphorica 
i i si 00se. cite ; 

5 ‘ith the Fnetich fa? = arne gave no sign of the com lete annihilation his 
question for an instant deprived Elsley of speech. secretary’s departure would mean to carefully thought- 
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Win ENDING 
Har 19, 1904. 


A sigh concluded the sentence. Randolph, seeing a cloud 
hastened to change the conversation by 
Chester had come in long before he 


Arwyn. “She just told 
me I'd e hee by surprise and that I oughtn’t to have 
writing then she went away. Oh, I say, 


“Just to change my mu things, that’s all. I got 
taabed N 2 K treet, but I won't 
you till I return.” 
“And I = 8 ers toy 1 the murder,“ 
id „ with all a "s love of horrors. 
pres ay a aed out of mother, but Blake, your 
told me that the vergers had been trying to make le 


to see the cloisters, know, where it but 
lay ‘weren't all Dean and the other cathedral 
big-wi on them for it.” 


2 Quite rightly too,” observed Randolph As he went u 
the broad staircase he looked with a smile upon the boyis 
uptu face that was the face of Katherine. A pity, he 
thought, as he made his way to his dressing-room, that the 
boy should enter life's lists hand with a felon 
brother, a pity that upon Bis name should rest so ugly a 


A 7. — 5 alike exhausted. 
ust be reflected enviously, to „ like 
ee ae gee 


Arwyn Chester, an excellent digestion 

consci never to feel the need of a pick-me-up, never to 
be obli; to have recourse to the fatal, but exquisite, 
morphia fiend, 

A good conscience! With that luxury he had dispensed 
for ever. 

Hi t, with a curious of pity, of Elsley, of 
is cal is captive ty bed tele tx & low weeks far bia 
life. 

“How circumstances had worked together Elsle 
Avon, how ing had been all evidence a; t him, an 
the wild tale he had told, throwing the b upon him 


gene i on the 
blacken a well-known and respected Fellow townsman’s 


i e had. e Wipwed Ah Gi e 8 
coroner u in suc: 
yet to be proved, but 


words of a man whose had 
no dissentient voice had been raised 

Again Burne smiled. He felt that he was safe; he faced 
the prospect of the trial with perfect composure. In his 
armour he could not discover a single weak spot, a vulner- 
able point through which the enemy's lance could possibly 


netrate. 
Perle reflection calmed end cheered hin. Remorse was a 
sensation so alien to his nature that he would have deemed 
„ had he for one passing moment enter - 
taine 

“Is that you, Blake?” he said a of 


. - table broke 
the silence. “Give me the ebony box on the 


-table, 

will you?” 
The box contained the 12 and needle, but 
aware of in what at the practice, if too 


Burne, 
largely indulged in, must end, used it but rarely. On this 
icular however, his nerves craved for the 


insidious, soothing tient! 
in Blake's direction as his request was 92 


obeyed. 
“Give me the box, oy a he said ly. Didn't 
you hear me ask for it? And leave the gs on the 


exasperated by this extraordinary behaviour on the of 

Blake. og the couch and went 
towards his who at sound of his master’s step 
turned and him, revealing, however, not the im- 
passive, respectable features of the most discreet and well- 
trained servant a man could desire, but the wild, haggard 


countenance of Gervase Chester. 

2! ˙ ie quad st te mem, whe 
0 . He a man, w 

returned his look with a smile of insane i s came 

close to but with a fartive air, as though he 

e that would lay hands upon him, and he 


and I came here. I 
wanted thing.” He hed foolishly. 
“I couldn't remember what, but now I know. Here 
it is.” 

And as he spoke he unclasped his right hand. In it 
he " 1 his 0 


rr 
e arm 
eager eyes apply 


“I'm eo tired,” he said, whimpering like a dog, “so 
tired, that I want to end everything, and this will do it! 
See, like this! I've filled it with enough to kill u deen 
men!” 


he laughed. „ ecarce daring 
breath. He saw the needle glitter as it touched the 

*twixt him and 
3 was it to be taken even as he looked 
on 


(Another instalment of this story next week.) 


W. 2) ~ In the Autumn of 
>; 1891 there arrived in 
A § J London from New York 

; a certain Dr. Neill 
Cream, agent to a big wholesale drug company. 

His real mission here was to put into Dna 
carefully elaborated scheme of wholesale murder and 
blackmailing, such as he had found in the past not 
unprofitable in America. 

riefly his method was as follows: . 

He would first get acquainted with some medical 
student, whose father was of means. 

Having ingratiated himself with the young man, 
his next step was to calmly set to work to poison with 
a mixture of strychnine and morphine some unfor- 
tunate young woman. 

It mattered not greatly from his point of view who 
the girl was. But it was advisable she should have 
as few friends as possible. Also, it must be someone 
with whom it was not difficult to get on fairly intimate 
terms. 

Both these conditions were fulfilled in the case of 
the wretched outcasts who prowled by night about 
the dreary, ill-lighted streets of Lambeth. And to 


them, therefore, 
he turned his attention. „ 

Most frequently he would administer the poison 
in a gelatine capsule, which he would persuade the 
victim to swallow under some pretext or another. 

Occasionally, however, he would stealthily drop the 
necessary i into their liquor, while pretend - 
ing to entertain them hospitably at a publie- house. 

n any case, within a few 0 victim’s 
death, and while the mysterious affair was yet “in 
the papers,” he would write—of course, under an 
assumed name—to the father of the medical student 
he had previously got to know, accuse the son of the 
murder, and demand a large sum of money as the 
price of his silence. 

Neill Cream had been a blackmailer and a student 
of human nature from his youth up, and he knew 
just how to go about his business. 

He had proved from experience that, although 
occasionally a victim might “kick,” and even seek 

ice protection, the majority would pay any sum 
in reason rather than run the 


visk of exposure and scandal. „ 

So, for some considerable time, he pursued his 
loathsome trade with impunity, and netted many 
thousands of pounds ; but time came at last when 
even his diabolical cunning over-reached itself. 

On October 20th, 1891, he poisoned after his usual 
fashion a girl named Matil Clover, who lived in 
the Lambeth Road, and whose acquaintance he had 

a few days previously at a local music-hall. 

In this case the poison was undoubtedly given in 2 
capsule, because it took some time to its effects 
felt. Indeed, according to the evidence of the land- 
lady at the trial, the unfortunate woman retired to 
rest at her usual hour in the highest of spirits, and 
it was not until three o’clock the next morning that 
her agonised screams aroused the household. 

A 3 wus called, but, sent his assistant instead, 
and from what this young man told him he gave a 
certificate of death from natural causes. 

Poor Matilda Clover was consequently buried with- 
out suspicion having been excited, or case in any 
way commented upon in the papers. 

is, of course, was not at all what Cream wanted. 
His object, unlike that of most murderers, was to 
get his crimes talked about, without, however, 


of course, incurring himself. 

He felt that he was being cheated out of his due. 
He had committed a m , and was to reap no 
reward from it. 

But was it so certain that he could reap no reward? 
He could not very well adopt his eal tactics, and 
blackmail a student’s father. But he might frighten 
some doctor himself into “ parting.” 

So he reasoned, and this reasoning led him to per- 
petrate his first great blunder. 

He wrote to a certain well-known London 


Ber fhe he (he weer e tht the 
ician poisoned s 
which evidence he could purchase for £3,500, and so 
save himself from ruin. 

The 4 ent of this 
h ned to an strong 
ed man. Consequently he was in no wise alarmed 
ca nag lly Blinc omy Indeed, regarded the 
wi story as emanating from the fertile imagine 
tion of some „ commonplace blackmailer. 

So he took no steps to discover the writer of the 


letter, or to test the authenticity of that of 
it which related to the poisoning of — Glover 


Cream’s next victim was a girl named Ellen Don- 
worth, who resided in Duke Street, Westminster 
Bridge Road. She received a mysterious missive in 
the afternoon, went out to meet the writer between 
six and seven in the evening, and about eight o’clock 
was found in Waterloo Road, writhing in terrible 
a in the middle of the pavement. Ske died while 
ing conveyed to St. Thomas’ Hospital. 
In her case, as Cream had doubtless foreseen, an 
inquest was held and a post-mortem examination 
made. The result was to establish the fact that the 
girl had been poisoned. 

In connection with this atrocious crime Cream is 
known to have secured the sum of £700 from one 
gentleman, and £500 from another. 

He squandered this money as he had done the other, 
and when it was gone, or a little before, he began 
looking round for fresh victims, and this time he 
poisoned two. 

Their names were Alice Marsh and Emma Shrivel!, 
friends. Cream called to see them at their rooms, 
and all three partook of tea together. In the cours. 
of the evening he gave to each of the girls what Emma 
Shrivell described as “ three long pills.” 

These were, of course, ca 1 containing tl. e 
poisonous mixture. The result was almost precisely 
similar to that in the Clover case. Between two and 
three in the morning the house was aroused by 
screams issuing from the apartments occupied by the 
unfortunate women, and, on the door being ben. 
open, both of them were found lying upon the floor 
in a dying condition. Alice Marsh expired in the ca’) 
on her way to hospital, and Emma Shrivell only lived 

for hours afterwards. 

And now at last Scotland Yard bestirred itself. 
Obviously some wild beast in human guise was prowl- 
ing about South London, whom it was necessary to 
cage promptly. But how? The police had only the 
Vaguest rumours to go upon. 

ack, however, favoured them. 4 Dr. Harper, of 
Barnstaple, had received one of Cream’s blackmailing 
letters. In it the writer stated he had indisputable 
evidence that the doctor’s son—who, by-the-way, had 
just then succeeded in qualifying as a medical practi- 
tioner in London—had poisoned the two girls, Marsh 
and Shrivell, and that he (the writer) wanted EI, 50 
to ee it. 

To his credit be it said, Dr. Harper, instead ci 
losing his head at being confronted with so awful a 
charge against one so near and dear to him, placed 
the letter at once in the hands of the police, thus 
enabling them to get upon the trail of the writer. 

But even when they had made sure of the identity 
of Cream, there was nothing to connect him with the 
murders. It was decided, however, to arrest him cn 
the.lesser charge of sending a threatening letter, and 
on this being done, and his lodgings searched, certain 
incriminating 


evidence soon came to light. 

There were found in a pocket-book, for instance, 
certain mysterious memoranda. One entry consisted 
of the initials “M. C.,“ and opposite them “ October 
20th, which was the date upon which Matilda Clover 
died. Another entry referred to a certain E. S., 
and opposite this was written two dates, one being 
Seed llth, which was the day of Emma Shrivell’s 

eath. 

Also, there were discovered a paper bearing the 
address of Marsh and Shrivell, quantities of 
strychnine and morphine, and a number of gelatine 
capsules. 

A girl came forward, too, whom Cream hal 
attempted to murder, but who had, luckily for her. 
self, refused to swallow the “long pills,” ang her 
evidence completed the case inst the 8 

He was placed upon his trial for the wilful murder 
of Matilda Clover at the Central Criminal Court, 
before Mr. Justice Hawkins, on October 18th, 1892 
found guilty, and duly executed within the walls of 
Newgate Gaol on November 15th. 


[Next week a New Series of Useful Articles on the 
The" Thrice Told’ Tales o> Sarton nl 

mence. 
be resumed shortly.) 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 
In your boys’ education, buy the London 


Daily Express 


which is offering 
FIVE FREE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Tenable at any University, College, or Public 
School in Europe. 
Mr. Yoxall, M. P., says: “An excellent plan. The 
admirable. 


The DAILY EXPRESS is on sale at all Newsagents 
and Bookstalis everywhere. 


The May number of THE RAPID REVIEW ie now on sale. Sixpence everywhere, 
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Why War Means Hore 


aX Ons, 


tfects 
of Far Away 
ghtin 


It is also Causing a Famine in Dried Fish, 


Dvarxa the recent South African war the price of 
apricot jam rose sharply. At first the connection 
between the cause and effect does not appear obvious, 
but it is in reality easily explainable. Jam was 
issued as a ration to our men in South Africa. They 
wero found to prefer apricot to any other conserve, 
and in two years devoured no fewer than seven and 
a half million pounds of this luxury. „ 

In those days of universal trade it is impossible 
fo: a war of any size to break out anywhere without 
affecting more or less every civilised nation on earth. 

It is, of course, obvious that the trade in guns, 
powder, armour plate, and other actual munitions of 
war must increase, but who would imagine that the 

resent fighting in the far East could cause distress 
in Houndsditch, or an increase in price in ping-pong 
balls? 

Yet such is the actual case. This is the explana- 
tion. After her war with China, Japan annexed 
the large island of Formosa. It is Formosa which 
grows nearly all the camphor which 

the w:rld at 1 uses. 

Camphor is an ingredient both of smokeless der 
and of celluloid, as well as — used literally in tons 
to keep moth away from woollen clothes and furs. 
War was not declared before the price of camphor 

n to jump. Not only do the 1 use great quan- 
titles themselves for cordite, but they have also de- 
cided to increase the price of what they have got left 
to sell. 

As camphor is one of those things for which no 
practical and economical substitute has yet been 
invented, the natural consequence is that a camphor 
famine is setting in. 

Celluloid combs, and collars, } . 
other similar small articles are all going up in prices, 
while clothes’ moths are likely to increase and multiply 
among the warm winter garments which the careful 
house-wife is now stowing away for the coming 


summer. 

During the winter after the Boer war broke out 
wheat advanced two to three shillings a quarter all 
over this country. This was not so much because the 
demand had increased, but because the wheat market 


is susceptible to panic. 

There is ne better reason for the present increase 
in the price of this all-important commodity, for 
Russia and Siberia are two of the chief wheat-export- 
ing countries, and not only will Russia be sending 
enormous quantitics of grain to the Far East to 
supply her forces, but also tens of thousands of men 
0 2 employed in agriculture have been called 
to the colours, and will, therefore, be unable to work 
in the harvest fields. 

For another thing, the Russian railways are bein 
absolutely leted of rolling stock. Thousands o 
extra trucks have been commandeered for use on the 
Siberian line to carry military stores. is will add 
to the difficulty of getting Russian produce to the 
ports. 

We may expect a more or less complete famine in 
all the other merchandise which we usually import 
— Russia, including timber, butter, eggs, and 

acon. 

One large firm of provision importers received news 
some weeks ago that all butter refrigerating waggons 
were be | taken possession of by the Russian Govern- 
ment, an 


Much of our so-called “ Best rset” is Russian 


pure and simple, and it would not be surprising if 
there is a sharp rise in the price of this commodity, 
and also in that of flax and hemp, of both of which 
Russia is our chief source of supply. 

The prices of diamonds crawl uP steadily during 
the South African war, and left off fifty per cent. 
above their original value. This is not wonderful 
seeing that 3 had, and a practical 
monopoly of the world’s diamond supply. 

It will be at first sight less obvious why that useful 
drug iodine has already gone up considerably in price, 
but the cause is clear when it is explained that Joga 
has become of late years the principal source of our 
iodine supply. 

Another business which is. safe to suffer heavily if 
the war lasts until next winter is that of the furrier. 
Siberia is the chief store-house of the sable, ermine, 
bear, and of many other furs. 

It is obvious that the men usually employed as 
trappers will now have something else to do, and that 
even if they do kill a certain number of fur-bearing 


ing pong balls, and 
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animals, yet they will still be without means of 
sending the skins to Londen. 

London, it should be mentioned, is the central fur 
market of the world. Even the Russian wholesalers 
themselves buy their furs in London. 

Two other less well-known commodities in which the 
war is already causing a famine are antimony, a 
poisonous mineral used by chemists, and “ agar-agar,”’ 
a form of isinglass also used by chemists for making 
cultures in which to grow microbes. Both these come 
to us from Japan. 

Ladies and men, too, will certainly find their 
summer straws more e sive than usual this year. 
Little of the straw plait which our big manufacturers 
use for hat-making now comes from Luton or Dun- 
stable. It is nearly all sent from Japan, where it is 
made far too cheaply for white labour to compete 
successfully. Straw plait from Japan is, at least, 
sixty per cent. dearer than usual. 

But war is not unmitigated disaster. To some 
trades it means overtime and big profits. The leather 
manufacturers are fecling a boom, for big contracts 
for saddles have been placed already by both belli- 
gerent Powers. So, too, with cutlery. 

During the Boer war the Sheffield manufacturors 
could not ving ed with the demand for sportsmen’s 
combination knives. Tin openers, pincers, and wire- 
cutters are all needed by tens of thousands in modern 
warfare. : 

In Germany the chemical trades are already profit- 
ing by the present war, and so to some extent are 
2 own. For the 5 = lyddite and other 
explosives, picric acid, cresylic, an 

carbolic acids 


„ are essential. 

These in the raw are mainly supplied by ourselves 
and the Germans. During the Boer war our Govern- 
ment placed an —e = the export of these three 
* rom a eee ponent 5 ihe 

mong other une results of the present war 
are famines in dried fish and in whale oil. The North 


” 7 as ted 


price, and there are few of us whose incomes will not 
suffer during the progress of the present war. 


: I received a magnificent tribute to 
1 the other day at the exhibition.“ 

d Artist: “Indeed, what was it?” 
: “You know the picture, ‘A Storm at 
fea’? Well, a man and his wife were viewing it, and 
I overheard the fellow say, ‘Come away, my dear; that 
picture makes me sick.’” 


——ꝛñ eee 
TOO MANY WORDS. 


A rouse man, who was deeply in love with a fair 
lady, who lived in another town, decided that the only 

ing for him to do was to offer his hand and heart. 
So he went to the telegraph officé and sent this m 

“Will you marry me? Twenty-four word 
paid for.” 

An hour later he got his answer :— 

“You are extravagant. Why pay for twenty-three 
words too many? No.” 


answer 


COULD BE SEEN. 


Tun scarcity of servant girls led Mrs. Vaughan to 
a farmer ter from a rural district of 
want familiarity with town ways 
ge has led to many am scenes. 
One noon a called at the Vaughan resi- 
dence, and rang the . Kathleen answered the 


call. 

“Can Mrs. Vaughan be seen?” the visitor asked. 

a ee Gls ae nos Gee ee “ Shure, 
and Oi think she can; 2 six feet „ and four 
feet woide! Can she be seen? Sorrah a bit of any- 
thing ilse can ye see whin she’s about.” 

— 

Guaprs: “If she doesn’t love him does 
encourage him?” * * 

Edith: “ Well, she’s hoping her father will 


suspect 
she loves him and send her tri; 
— * 17. p to the Continent 


1 ENDING 


r 19, 1904, 


£20,000 FOR A DEAD CHIMPANZEE. 


} 
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au 
The ae kangaroo was valued by his insurers at 


only £2,000, — 
=e 
in com ai — 4 
For Ras en Hort Seth paye from £50 to £60 


amount, and as a further 
precaution nat loss by inj i 5 
Pritten for £100, Fan 


Should Kubelik s 
— hie falling his da for a tims, each 
ven m or a time, such 
asa * — Wonderful violinist oonld ate 


22,000. He pays a for this privilege. 
When it E Lansidered, £3,000 is Late a moderate 
r voice, for she 


must have earned hundreds of with it. Yet 
that is all itis insured for. For lormance at 2 
concert, however, her throat and are under- 


Mr. Armour, of Chicago stockyard fame, is payi 
See: oot 2400 öh at his ttt 


7 


was 
£500,000 for the heir to Britain and the Dominions 
value, for the 


is insured for that amount. 
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btedly that of Prince of 
himeelf for £180,000, solely in 
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led w to disburse 
the present record in Ife insurance for 
ancrowned head. 
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Collecting forme for the FRESH AIR FUND can be had on application-.see the notice on page 864. 


Var 19, 1906 
FINE WEATHER SOLDIERS. . 


All about the Army of Luxembourg. 


Tae GAA Ducnr or LUXEMBOURG, me es State 
lies wedged Belgium, 
— army of which it is proud, but which is 
by most as a comical one, as well as the 
emallest in the world, from the point of view of 
On footing, the army musters about 250 men 
and officers. gg On a War footing, . volunteers and 


350. It is calculated . 
to the extent of at least two to eight full privates on such 
occasions as an increase in the Grand Ducal house- 
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FAT REDUCTION, 


“Antipon’s" Supreme and Permanent 
Power. 


By this time the English-speaking world has 
become fairly familiar with the word “ Antipon,” 
as representing the most marvellously successful 
remedy for the permanent cure of obesity that has 
ever been discovered. The testimony which has 
already been publishe in the press and elsewhere is 
of a sufficiently remarkable character, but the letter 
recently addressed by an Anglo-Indian lady to the 
Army and Navy Stores of Bombay, and forwarded 
tothe “ Antipon Company by Mr. W. John Dien, 
Manager of the Bombay branch of the Army and 
Navy Society, Ltd., eclipses all previous records in 
the matter of radical fat reduction. We herewith 
quote this striking letter: 

“22nd February, 1904. 

“The Manager, Army and Navy Stores, Bombay. 

“Dear Siro.— Please send me a larger bottle of 

‘Antipon, . . . When I started ‘Antipon’ I 

was 246lbs.. in weight, and the reduction since 

starting it is great (614lbe.), for I am only 184} ie. 

I now can take a mile walk with ease. Besides ite 
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deadly a weapon that to fire it meant certain death—to 
all near it. 


An old countryman came to the capital to see his 
. He found the forces l 
meelves at drill. He was not 
to the lieutenant (who was 
d that his son might be 


exists all 

, private kicks over the traces, but expos- 
tulation or slight punishment usually restores order. 
on coe ee wen ie 


the captain, 
smoking at the end of the platform, whereupon the 
soldier ‘remarked that he didn't care’ etzaw for the 


y: 

“Did he say that? Well, tell him that I don't care 
straw for him! Who is he, I should like to 
The approach of the Royal train put an end 


ge 

if 
ö 

Fee 
111 a 


i 
: 


— Grand Duke of Nassau, and his 
very little about bim, and most of them 
recognise him if he were dressed as a pri 
man. 


en Pes 
“Waar caused the fire?” 
An insurance policy which was about to expire.” 
he ä — 


i 
I 


H i 1 2 
e 0 1 . Nae very pucecentty thee 


evening.” 
She (abstractedly): “Yes, it is pleasant to know 
that it is past.” 


reducing qualities, another recommendation ie its 
POWER OF REDUCING GRACEFULLY, 
for my skin is quite tightened and not flaccid in 
the least. My heart, which is diseased, ie stronger, 
and its beating healthier. Besides, I have an e- 
cellent appetite, and have no fear of eating an- 
thing, and I have never restricted myself in any 
form of diet. 


A TONIC AND A STRENGTHENER, 
moting appetite and assisting digestion, and 
benaing about the most beneficial effect upon the 
general health. 
ö 
wee! “ Antipon” 1 
filed for reference leat any doubt should be expres’ 
as to their genuineness. evidence in favour of 
% Antipon” is, therefore, positively conclusive. It 
should also be stated here that ingredients of 
„Antipon, which are entirely non-mineral and free 
from any harmful substance, have P scrupu- 
doctors, 


lously investigated by a number of eminen 
and have received the unanimous a and warm 
support of those authorities. process of 


manufacture, however, uite * 
extremely complicated, is known only to the 
manufacturers, the Antipon 

there can be no possible successful substitute for 


SUPPLEMENT. 861 
ARE WE GRATEFUL ENOUGH TO MOTHERS? 


Words of Comfort for the Ladies. 
Mz. Gzorez Tinwokrrte, the modeller, whose a 
have won him world-wide fame, owes his rise in life to 
indomitable perseverance, together with a mother’s 


His ther a W worth wheelwright, strongly opposed 
a Walworth w 

the boy's taste for art, and only by his mother's conniv- 

ance could the us secure the materials 


In order to attend a school of art and gain instruc- 
tion, he records that he was obliged to pawn some 
clothes, but the money so laid out soon brought its return. 

For a long time young Tinworth continued to toil 
daily in the wheelwright’s workshop, attending classes 
and doing his modelling in his spare time, early and late. 

Only when he joined Mr. Tafterwards Sir) Hen 
Doulton did his surroundings become more congenial, 
and his future more assured. 


time during their thirty years of married life, over the 
son’s enlistment. ed 
The father would not hear of the young man's retire- 


was | ment from business, but the mother said that as the lad 


wished to go, and as she believed that if he did go God 
would protect him, and help him to be of service to his 
country, she must tell him that it was his bounden duty 
to go. The soldier is back home again with an honovred 
name, and the splendid credit of having saved a 
British gun in an hour of great peril. 

It is said that the Bishop of Stepney, the Right Rev. 
mo owes his entry into the Church of 
land more to the help and sympathy of bis mother 

than to the advice of his father, who wus a very 
hed Presbyterian minister, whose views, as 
easily understand, would not be so adaptable 
of a mother who, when a favourite son's am- 
at stake, holds this or that opinion simply 
“ because she does.” 
3 ‘tie 1 . Perea rob 
our 7 nters, would prob · 

ably have become = doctor of icine had his father 


is mother, bowever, was a firm believer in his talent 
as an artist, and. he was allowed to go to Paris and stud 
t Carolus Duran. Now his fame 
assured ; 894 he was made an A.R.A., and an B.A. 


in the Diamond Jubilee Year. 


the 


“ Antipon” is not a long-drawn-out treatment 
requiring assistance from drugging, sweating, and 
a semi-starvation diet. On the contrary, it is 
A TREATMENT IN ITSELF, 
needing no departure from one’s rational dai 
habits, and the increased amount of wholesome fon 
taken (owing to the splendid tonic effects of the 
ion) helps rapidly to build up health and 
strength as fast as the superfluous and diseased 
fat is being expelled, not only the layers of super- 
ane 1 a . internal e = 
those 8 sits of in i 
the organs and interfere with their free and 
thy action. A single bottle of “ Antipon will 
prove its reductive properties, for within a day and 
a night of taking the first dose there is a decrease 
which, in common cases of obesity, varies between 
8oz. and Slbs. In the more serious cases the 
decrease is often more pronounced still. Day b 
day the reduction continues satisfactorily, until, 
with complete restoration to normal weight and 
t proportions, together with health 
and vigour, the doses may be discontinued without 
fear @ re-develo t of the symptoms of 
obesity, “ Antipon ” makes a stout person 
LOOK AND FEEL MANY YEARS YOUNGER, 
It t to the taste, easy to take (being a 
3 causes no stomachic or other trouble. 
“Antipon” is sold by Chemists, Stores, &c, in 
bottles, price 2/6 and 4/6, from stock or on order; 
or, in case of disappointment, may be obtained, on 
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7, Reneweo Heatrn: 9 
1 STRENGTH AND “if 


tue. 


IsopE. will be glad 
to ansier questions of 
eneral interest upon 
95 household matters so 
ae" far as space permits. 
pretty pencil-case will be 
given to each reader whose 
inquiry is deall with on this page. Exvelopes should be 
marked Wous Notes Pace. 


To Cook Green Vegelables Well. 
Throw into boiling water; add u bandful of salt, and boil 
very fast for twenty minutes. (Reply to RosENDALE.) 

may be dried and kept for use 

Celery Leaves when the bleached ce'ery is not 
preenrable. These aro useful for brown 1 80 and 
sauces, but not for white, as they would probably spoil 


colour. 

Favourite Chops. 5 3 
with pepper and salt, and wrap each in buttered paper. 
Fold the paper neatly together and fry a nice brown. 
Serve in the papers with a garnish of fried parsley. 

° One teacupful of caster sugar, one 
. 
0 - powder; mix . Brea 

two eggs into the + ta, beat for five 
minutes. Pour into a well-buttered Yorkshire pudding 
tin. Bake for three minutes in a very hot oven. Turn ona 
sheet of sugared paper. Spread with jam, and roll quickly. 
h. Take 


Curried Sausages. qulle eoked Thee 5 — 


a little water into the frying- NN 
d sufficient — thicken the 


b 


Potato Balle. ad potates wreck 
getting rather out of condition. 
atoes and mash with a little milk; dredge 


1 


F 


— t A Pareley to flavour ; m1 
over with milk, put ona greased tin, an 
before the fire or in a 2 aed oven, = 
° Cut about three pounds 
eh pl Oy ey Ty 
ieces ; em ina n wit! pint of 
pars cover them with four pounds of 3 
2 and seven sli arra in layers, and 
plentifully seasoned with Pepper and salt. ver the 
closely and cook for two hours and a half, shaking 
he pan gently to prevent the to burning. 
pe bles in a circle with the meat in t 
a very hot dish, and be particular that the dinner-plates 
are well heated. (Reply to L. Las rn.) 


Here is Fast | the Thing for Your Little 
hich is becom: 
Daughter, ‘iso ttn nat l 2 


EI 


Be 
EE 


echool frock, and would wash or 
clean nicely. If you purchase a |i 
copy of Home Norzs this week, 
viz., that dated May 19, 1904, you 
will be able st antag cha! cea 
with full directions for cu 


ul 
hints such as Science and Ith, 
telling how one may become stouter; 
Advice to Mothers; an interes! 
article on the value of china; 
suggestions on the tion 
of à bathroom; an interes Open Letter on the 
subject, “Do men admire women?’ Cookery 
and D eto., are also to be found therein. 
Price Id. Pub on Friday. 


When Cooking White Fish, eng litle 
vinegar over it; this will improve its appearance and 


flavour. 

Stains on Flannele ing “or ane apply. 

ard of egg and glycerine, and allowing it to soak for 
an hour before the garment is washed. 


When Laying Down New Linoleum 
if possible put it over the old piece. In this way the 
bother of up and disposing of the old linoleum is 
avoided, also the new floor coverin 
(Thanks to HDA VII LA.) 


Linseed Tea. on one ounce of wi 


twelve E Add a few 
slices of lemon. Let stand in a covered jug for six 
55 aa for use, and sweeten to taste. (Reply 


To Whiten a Doorstep. ine size in a sance- 


pan, add a pint and a half of water, and slowly dissolve 

3 
„ 8 . wi 

Latif brush, and add — water N . 


g laste longer. 


A. 8. TrPsoN.) 


Maids of Honour, For these little tarts — 


must commence by 


; of fresh 
without making 19 Oot (or the cake will be heavy), beat 
this into the other ingredients, adding three pdb 
pat preserved cherries cut in half; lastly, quickly beat 

at lof baking-powder. Place the mixture in 
a lined tin, and bake in a moderate oven for about an 
hour and a quarter. (Reply to Many Ann.) 


e 
ee: 
needed. Rom * from the f. 

— rom the fruit and cut 
slices. Place the oranges, rhubarb, tags tag 


small 4 and cover while hot with white paper brushed 
over 

Grated Orange Marmalade. ae 12 
making marmalade is tly appreciated by those 
who have tried it. or two pounds of oranges 
— — whole allow one lemon to each two Seville 
a 


oe bof best reserving two and 
sted teat eat ee 


Set half a pound of 


butter | wish 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. ; 
IV, Explaining every-day dangers to health, and how they may be avo!de! 


Werx A 
Mar 18, 1804 


SHOULD COURTING BE BUSINESSLIKE 2 


If it were so, Fewer Unhappy Marriages would 
Result. 1 


Vrur few people will gainsay the statement that 
if courtships were undertaken and carried through mor, 
on the lines of business transactions, the proportion of 
unhappy marriages would be smaller. That is, they will 
find it difficult to contradict the assertion if they reflect 
seriously on the subject. 


The fature man and wife are often attracted to each 


ter 
other by some passing fancy; they conclude that they 


like one another, they are pleased with the pride of 
eee they taste the sweets of courtship, and then 
hey conclude that they are intended by Providence for 


So they drift om, they 
on, marry, and afte 
months they discover that things were not what they 


seemed ! 


ars occu: ring 
r during the 


leasant reading, but if the 


public offer a 
startling commentary on the present system of court- 


shi; 

The experience of medical men, 2 advisers, and 
similarly placed 33 tells the tale only too well. 

It would be r, therefore, if love-making were 
regarded more in the same light as we should regard the 
negotiating of a piece of this is admittedly not 
easy to accomplish, but it is worth trying. 

juppose you were drawing up an ment in your 
Office, each party to that agreement would most likely 
to insert some condition to which the other party 
would object. The discussion that follows would 
result 455 a compromise or a breaking-off of the 


i Or ns. 
n tho former case there would be yielding on both 


the whole, s 
completed the transaction. 
Yet in courtship it is commonly the reverse that takes 


lace. The le show their best side, 
place, , The Earl, Ns ster Ate which ‘they bot 


cannot make for happiness if continued after 


1 
The condition is to start fair, and not to allow s 
fascination to lead you into an engagement wi 


calmly j vo 8 manifest 
Then, , — — and 


under. 
3 
iltading yourself’ by A aking that it will all come right 


but there is no certainty about it; and ben it 
— is =r te a disproportionate 


with hints of great 


London N 


17 Henrietta ., 


Se 
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THE MOST ELEGANT TOILET PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR IN THE WORLD. 
LARGEST SALES. UNDER THE ROYAL PATRONAGE OF HIGHEST HONOURS. 
A. M. LA DUKE 2 
Oe ESS OF SPARTA. B GEO ’ 
. 1. u. THB GRAND DUCHESS u. 1. n. THE OF WERE. 


EDWARDS’ 


HAREENE HAIR 


The Great Hair Producer and Restorer. 


THE FINEST DRESSING. SPECIALLY PREPARED AND DELICATELY PERFUMED. 
A LUXURY AND A WECESSITY TO EVERY MODERN TOILET. 


Laxeriant Hair, Prevents it Failing Off and Turning Unequalled 
of the Beard and Moustache. 3 


endering the Soft ; 
@c., also a 


MRS. LANGTRY, 


, 2/8, & 4/8 per Bottle, Chemists and Stores all over the World, or sent direct on receipt of Postal 


EDWARDS’ ‘*HARLENE” CO., 98-90 High Holborn, | LONDON. W. C. 


You can Read 


The MAY PW" HUNTLEY 
Number of : | PALMERS 


| \ BREAKFAST | 
The =, A) BISCUITS | 


Rapid 1 


The latest product in scientific 


Review | eee 


as a substitute for toast at 
beeakf * 


From COVER 
to COVER 


Without being tired. 


IsosE. twill be glad 
to ansiver questions of 
general interest upon 

eS household matters 80 
far as space permits, A 
pretty pencil-case will be 
given to each reader whose 
inquiry is deall with on this page. Envelopes should be 
marked Home Notes Pace. 


To Cook Green Vegetables Well. 
Throw into boiling water; add u handful of salt, and boil 
very fast for twenty minutes. (Reply to Rosxxnarx.) 

may be dried and kept for use 

Celery Leares when the bleached ce'ery is not 
precurable. These aro useful for brown 5 20 and 
sauces, but not for white, as they would probably spoil 


the colour. K itl the BEE 
Facourite Chops. some chops. sc 
with pepper and salt, and wrap each in buttered paper. 
Fold the paper neatly together and fry a nice brown. 

Serve in the papers with a garnish of fried parsley. 
° One teacupful of caster sugar, one 
pein Bol. Cott as oe 

0 - m Brea 

two eggs into the tg ta, beat for five 
minutes. Pour into a well-buttered Yorkshire pudding 
tin. Bake for three minutes in a very hot oven. Turn ona 
sheet of sugared paper. Spread with jam, and roll quickly. 
bh. Take 


is a tasty supper dis 
Lobster Toast hai a email tinot lobster ; pick 
dessert- 


an 
. — pe ae Pound on her N 
mete ce equares'ol kat’ toast. Garnish’ with 


rings of hard-boiled egg and serve. 


‘ me sages till 
. . cooked. ‘Then pour 
ttle wa the frying-pan ; 
5 sufficient flour 


der, and 
Risser for — 
and stir till the 


Potato Balle. dd itso” whe tber an 
get t condition. Take the boiled 
atoes and mash with a little milk; dredge in some 
our, season with „ salt, and chopped eh 
Take care that the are is not too mo Add 
— oho A ey to flavour; make 1 — 
rush over with milk, put on a greased 
before the fire or in a sharp oven. e 
° Cut about three pounds of the 
Irish Stew. middle cut of a neck of mutton inte 


nice pieces; lay them in a saucepan with half a pint of 
sera ; cover them with four pounds of 5 po in 
iced onions arra =a, 
t. 


halves, nnd seven sli 
petty seasoned with pepper an 
closely rag — for iz a = em shaking 
n revent the potato burning. 
8 tao clvcle with tho aneat nto 
t dish, and be particular that the dinner-plates 


a very 
are well heated. (Reply to L. Larstmr.) 


Here is har A the Thing for Your Little 
„ 2 gn of a frock which is becomin 

Daughter, and yet not too grown-up. It could 2 
made up in navy blue or some other 
dark shade, but personally, I think 
children look more charming in 
— shades, such as white or grey. 

is style carried out in grey 
flannel would make a most useful 
echool frock, and would wash or 
clean nicely. If you purchase a [N 
copy of Home Norzs this week, 
viz., that dated May 19, 1904, you 
will be able to obtain — — 
with full directions for cutting out 
and making it. Many useful 
hints such as Science and Health, 
telling how one may become stouter; 
Advice to Mothers ; an inte: 
article on the value of china; 
suggestions on the lormation 
of a bathroom; an interesting Open Letter on the 
subject, “Do men admire practical women?’ Coo 
and Dressmaking hints, etc., are also to be found therein. 
Price Id. Pub on Friday. 


When Cooking White Fish, sprinkle » litte 


vinegar over it; this will improve ite appearance and 
vour. 
Stains on Flannele ne poten apply: 


7 of egg and glycerine, and allowing it to soak for 
an hour before the garment is washed. 


When Laying Down New Linoleum 
if possible put it over the old piece. In this way the 
bother of taking up and disposing ofthe old linoleum ia 
avoided, also the new floor covering laste longer. 
(Thanks to HDA Vis.) 

water 


8 Pour two quarts of boiling 
Linseed Tea. „none dune of whole Iinssed and 


slices stand in a covered jug for six 
hours. then strain for use, and sweeten to taste. (Reply 


wie Set half d of 
; a pound o 
To Whiten a Doorstep. ide sive Ha sance- 
pan, add a pint and a half of water, and slowly dissolve 
on the stove. When quite melted add one pound of 
powdered whiting, stirring it in gradually. Apply with 
a stiff brush, and add more water if necessary. 


Take two parts of 


F 

; 

i 

. 

; 

Er 

i 
228 
HAE 


i 
y 
vPei 
4 
i: 
1 
Ha 
AGE 


a few currants 

all the ingredients filling the 

—— is licions if carefully mala “(Besty 
ANCY. 


i fresh 
without making it hot (or the cake will be heavy), 
this into the of —4— 
lacé preserved 
a teaspoonful of baking-powder. P 


Rhubarb 1 sige Orange Marmalade. 
To every poun cut rhubarb allow three or f 
Seville oranges TEN pres and a half of loaf sugar. 
e inly and cut in thin strips as for 

ake off the white pith, which will not be 


slices. Place the o rhubarb, and in th 
preserving pan, and bell gently til sufficiently acoked, 
the scum has to rise. Set the preserve in 
ts and cover while hot with white paper brushed 


white of egg. (Reply to A ReapER.) 


Grated Orange Marmalade, Thie, novel 
8 y of 
making marmalade is tly appreciated by those 
who have tried it. or two pounds of 
weighed whole allow one lemon to each two Seville 


oran four pounds of best preserving su two and 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


m. Explaining every-day dangers to health, and how they may be arolde! 
Bow TO MAKE THE MOST OF THEM. <A handbook 


W. Ex 
Mar 15. 1904 


SHOULD COURTING BE BUSINESSLIKE ¢ 


it it were so, Fewer Unhappy Marriages wou!g 
Resuit. is 


Very few people will gainsay the statement that 
if courtships were undertaken and carried through mor, 
on the lines of business transactions, the proportion of 
unhappy marriages would be smaller. That is, they will 
find it dificult to contradict the assertion if they reflect 
seriously on the subject. 

The future man and wife are often attracted to each 
other by some passing fancy; they conclude that they 
like one another, they are pleased with the pride of 
E they taste the sweets of courtship, and then 

hey conclude that they are intended by Providence for 
ag > Ais ee, they marry, and afte 
„ and a 

months discover that things were not whisk rd 


It is questionable whether there is real love in any 
except comparatively few instances; the predominant 
factor is usually glamour, fascination, a kind of madness 
—call it what you will, but it is scarcely entitled to be 


is by the ars which oce tid 
2 
; ‘ur during the 


our ae, eet there are petty things which we do, 


anger of our partner, and which 
‘would not do if we were really in love, because 

love would make us more tkul, more anxious not 

to wound the feelings of our prospective othe 


together. 
However that may be, it is a fact that oourtships are 
entered into without proper thought. 
HE ne wish: So Ghowes ©. pestaee inn, bosiness, we axe 


poetry of courtship is 214 reading. bu 


negotiating of a piece of b 
“a to accomplish, but it is worth trying. 
u 


completed the transaction. 
Yet in courtship it is commonly the reverse that takes 


lace. The yo le show their best side, 
Sahibit and Solerate peculiarities which they both 


feel cannot make for happiness if continued after 

re—and they make no 

ding ! They try to 

Maeght iu all beget ates ont 
it t on ” 

e bela ft would bo fo havea fair under 

The first condition is to start fair, and not to allow s 

fascination to lead you into an engagement without 


may, but there is no 2 abort 15 N 


teeming with hints ot great 


N 
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EDWARDS’ 


HANMENE HAIR 


The Great Hair Producer and Restorer. 
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th, 2/6, & 4/8 per Bottle, from Chemists and Stores all over the World, er seat direct on receipt 


EDWARDS’ ‘*HARLENE” CO., 95-06. High Holborn, LONDON. W. C. 


You can Read 


The MAY WW" HUNTLEY 
Number of | | PALMERS 


BISCUITS 


The latest product in scientific 
nutritious 


From COVER 
to COVER 
3 pe — €5 


Without being tired. WZ — Se SNA 


oe 


864 


CAPITAL_ 


Tur work of checking the millions of puzzle pictures 
in the £5 a Week for Life Competition is nearing 
completion, and next week I hope to make a definite 
statement regarding the appearance of the result. 

Acrress is worried by a very youthful lover. He is 
always sending her love letters, and waiting for 
her outside the stage door. In his latest effusion, 
he said that unless Actress consented to kiss him, 
he would certainly blow out his brains. What 
should be done in such an absurd case? 

I think the best thing would be for 
Actress to agree to tho pro Let her make 
an appointment for a given day, and then with all 
deliberation take the young man up, plant two 
hearty, substantial, motherly kisses, one on each 
cheek, and send him away happy, contented, and 
still in possession of what brains may be his. 


To each of the twenty-five persons who sends in what 
the Editor considers the best sentence made up on 
similar lines to the following will be awarded a 
penknife: “Hugh, will you hew the yew whose hue 
offends the eweß That is to say, as many words 
as ible in the sentences must contain syllables 
having the same (or practically the same) sound. 
Sentences, which must consist of not fewer than 
ten words, should be written on post-cards only, 
addressed to Tun You Epriron, Pearson’s Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. They must arrive 
not later than by first post on Thursday, May 19th. 
Picture post-cards, to be given to the children’s 
hospitals after the prizes have been awarded, will 
be welcomed. 

Tue other day, Enwann 
of a shoe-black and o 
the operation was 
with rain and hail. 


aced his foot on the stand 
red a “shine.” Just as 
inning, it came on to pour 
WARD didn’t want his boots 


cleaned any more, but did want to avoid getting 
drenched. The shoe-black, however, cha: him, 
and demanded the price of the “shine.” What 
should Epwarp have done?———————_Had I been 


Epwarp I should have L up, and looked as 
pleasant as the hail would permit. Having once 
placed your foot on the shoe-black’s stool, you have 
commissioned him just as you commission cabb 
when you call him, and if you . your mind, 
the shoe- black ought not to suffer, however small 
the change. Give him his penny—or twopence if 
your boots were brown or patent. It is, after all, 
not a terrible sum, and shoe-blacks are a most 

nial lot of fellows, who do their work very 
0 eaply. Remember that in America the shoe- 
black expects anything i ig of fivepence for a 
Bit. and he doesn’t do it any better than the 

ritisher. 


A. L. H. (of Newcastle) is a father, who says he is 
disgusted with present-day journalism for the young. 
In the rx ancl of cases, A. L. H. thinks, the unfor- 
tunate girls are treated to weekly doses of particularly 
unhealthy love and aggressively cheap sentiment, 
whilst the boys are expected to thrive mentally on 
tales of b and the impossible generally. tt is 
a most important subject, and one which very 
seriously concerns the rising generation, so soon to 
be the backbone of our Empirc, and fathers may well 
go thoroughly into the matter of their children’s 
periodicals. Among * for the young 
of both sexes, THE Bors“ Leaver taken a front 
place, and I can thoroughly recommend it to A. L. H. 
and other fathers in similar straits. Its contents are 
pure and healthy, 2 there is the spice of adventure 
in each story which makes it palatable to the 
youngster. Among the latest serials we may mention 
* Black Diamonds,” a splendid and realistic tale of 
coal-mining, by Mr. Stacey Blake. 


RESULT OF THE “ TWELVE WORD” COMPETITION. 
A PENKNirs has been sent to each of the following : 
O. Barklie, Hill Hall, Lisburn, Ireland; T. Howe, Derby 
Road, Rawdon, Leeds; B. Evitt, 76 Park Lane, Norwich, Nor- 
2 kanon be Bern, We 
.: L. T. Sterne, 
Partlin, 256 Cowgate, Edin- 


E. Liter, 107 18d Road, Kensington, 8.W.; 
“Glen 1 Sandgate, Kent; H. Pugh, 94 Duke 


C. Sweeting, 12 Corporation Road, Ne 
at. Bllinghe eb k: A 
Knosk, Co. Down; E. Whitaker, Popeswood, near Bracknell, 
Berka; G. E. Collins, 3 Grantham Bradford, Yorks; 
J. Davy, 79 Wool Exchange, E. C.; E. Crawshaw, 182’ Leopold 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


K. does not think much of the humour o8 the Law 
Courts. “I often see that certain remarks in Court 
are received by ‘laughter’ or ‘loud laughter’ which 
are not in any sense funny. Has one to have a certain 
kind of mind to appreciste a legal joke 
No, but one has to be in Court oneself to appreciate 
the humour of a case. The laughter is not so much 
at the evidence itself, but the manner in which it is 
given by a witness. A quaint phrase, or term, 
too, sounds doubly funny in a Court of law, 

udges and jurymen are supposed to be far removed 

m mere human considerations. A witness reply- 
ing to counsel “ No, sir,” is not sa ing anything that 
will be amusing in print. But if he said it with 
his hand to his heart and his eyes turned to the 
ceiling, it will be funny to those who hear it. 80 
be kind to the legal joke. Put into the papers, it 
is like a fish out of water. 

Tur best way to make money as a musical composer, 
P. O. R., 3 first and foremost, to be able to write 
melodious songs, likely to take the popular ear. If 
the composer has not this special gift, then his 
chances of making money—as distinct from mere 
esteem—are not very at. There is, however, & 
useful field for those who like to work at it, and an 
expert recently informed me that writing part 
songs for school-children’s voices is a profitable 
field, if the music is bright and tuneful. Piano- 
forte music, notoriously, is difficult to publish. 
Another useful branch is the writing of cantatas 
for local choral societies, who are always on the 
look out for something new. If a composer can 
make a success in this field, he is likely to be com- 
missioned by publishers for more. en he has 
knocked up a livelihood in this way, he can start 
to do more ambitious things. But it is a great 
mistake for a young composer to expect to. make 
his first success wi big, ambitious works. Few 
people nowadays like man with “big ideas,” 
unless they have already tasted his quality with 
small ones. 


N. R. has an excellent idea. “Why,” he writes, 
“don’t employers rate when rtising for 
clerks? Every advertisement brings in about fifty 
maar forty-nine of which cn 3 away. 
Now re must Large ones, 
applicants who would suit other employers. Why 
1 ten employers join in one advertise- 

ment use, no doubt, the few 

shillings which the employers would save that way 
wouldn’t compensate for the horrid disturbance 
there would be as to which of them got first look 
at the letters, and the squabble there would be as 
to who should possess the man who could write 
shorthand, typewrite, keep books, speak seven 
languages, work at all hours, and make himself 
generally useful for a humble 15s. a week. No, 
we think each advertiser would prefer his own 
little advertisement, and to select from his own 

little bunch of applicants, not go tenths with a 

gang of strangers. Besides, we believe in adver- 

tisements, as indispensable to the well-being of the 
community, and would not countenance any cut- 
ting down of expenses in that direction. 


F. R. is worried by a dance problem. At a dance 
the other dax,“ writes, “at which I was almost 
a stranger, I was introduced to about six ladies, 
and arranged dances with them. When the time 
came, I was hopelessly puzzled to identify the 
ladies, as I had seen so many faces, and the result 
was that I missed my partners on several occasions. 
aa I have F is a 
very frequent cause of worry to people at dances. 
When exchanging e with a lady, if her 
face is not one easily remembered, you should make 
some note, mental or written, about her appear- 
ance and dress. One young man of my acquaint- 
ance used to scribble on his programme such 
strange notes as “snub nose,” “thin neck,” 
“ mouse hair, and so on, so that he could recog- 
nise each lady when the time came. Needless to 
say, like most men of this kind, he lost his pro- 
gramme, which was politely returned to him by one 
of the ladies he had described in that terse man- 
ner. He left rather abruptly. However, a fairly 
observant man ought to be able to fix some feature 
in his mind without being so rude as this one. 
“Waar is swelled head?” asks Pzrxmns. “Why 
does a man who has made a position for himself 
put on ‘side,’ whereas before his success he was 
@ most amiable, modest rson ? 
man who gets swelled as a result of success 
in life, Penxixs, was never really modest at all. 
He had “swelled head“ when he was born, but 
out of sheer commonsense suppressed it. He saw 


that to strutting about, and assuming impor- 
tance, when he done nothing to justify it 
would be the act of a madman. dere fore to al 


his friends he was amiable and modest. All the 
time, however, he was telling himself in secrot 
what a wonderful fellow he really was, and how 
one of these days he would make his relatives and 
friends sit up. That day, perhaps, arrived, and 
as a natural result, all the self-confidence, and 
vanity, which he had been bottling up these years 
got loose, and flooded all that came within fange. 


In my heart of hearts, I do not altogether despiso l. 


Winx zu DING 


May 19, 1904 
the man with swelled head. Ve | fe 
really conceited about nothing. a date 


the smoke of side,“ there i 

ir ee ere is very often the fire 
May 24ru is the anniversary of the birth of 

beloved Queen Victoria. On this day ales men 


our Colonies celebrate what they call “ Empi ” 
by keeping 9 — holiday. y, then, s ale est 
s Mother Country celebrate this day, too? I have 


thought of a way in which you can both 
celebrate and also help others to do so. In Gee 
tion with the Fresx Am Form, special efforts are 
being made to collect a big sum of money on May 24th 
w is to be called “Empire Day”—so that 4 
larger number of poor children than usual may this 
year have a happy day in the country. All con- 
tributions received on May 24th will be kept specially 
r. and during the summer the thousands of 

dren whom it is hoped to benefit will be sent into 
the country to celebrate “ Empire Day.” All amounts to 
go to this special fund should be inclosed in envelopes 
marked pire Day” in the top left-hand corner. 
I e that readers will put forth every possible 
effort in order to make the amount received on May 
24th attain magnificent proportions. Remember 
that little sums are just as acceptable as bi 
ones, so don’t be afraid of sending a few pence — 5 
if that is all you can spare. Ninepence pays all ex- 
penses for one child. 


Amount Previously Acknowledged, £1,038 2s. 10d. 


W. Balfour Gourlay, £1 10s.; Miss uoda 
wood, £1 1s.; “ Tilliemudlums,” £1 13s. r 1 Mery 
eles, e eter Op; fs Mile £1; 4 Wie 
2 > H. en H . H. 
£1; Mre Nelson, 1s.; “Lever,” £1; The Misses aa 
£2 Ge.; Mrs. 1 1s.; Messrs. Holland and Balfour, 
21 Is.; A Dual tion, Is. (d.; A Cornish Girl, Ia; 
A Sailer, 10s.; Westminster in 6s. ; Pleace, 3a. 
A. G. M., 6d.; Anon., £3 2s.; W. 2s.; Messrs. Gallaber 
éd., 5 10s. ; J. W. A., £1; The Hawthorn Social Club, a.; 
0. Prenter, £1; H. W. 1; A. Burton, £8 2s.; 
©. Oxtoby, 211 Colonel and Mrs. £1 18,; ‘Major J. 
Crabbe, £10; W. Buckler Lethbridge, £1; H. E. V., £1 17s. 6d 
Oer: Dorothy Ju. 9d. i 


5 . „ 15s.; Malcom 
Smith, 5s. ; 4 . W. Lanes 
field, £4 9a. f II., Churchfields, 

Ge. ; T. Renshaw, 38. eee i ae 

Grand (P. W.) Total, £1,127 9s. Id. 

Aut amounts should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, 
Frese Am Funp, Pearson’s Buildings, Henrietta 
Street, London, W. C., from whom collecting forms 
can be obtained. 
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This Trade Mark appears en 


SHOULD BE IN THE HOME OF EVERY LOVER OF Music, CER . 


re are many kinds of 9 but only one Gramophone, which is made only by the Gramophone and Typewriter Ltd., and — the human voice : 


„„ extraordinary fidelity as to ive the most exacting critic. 


MADAME ADELINA PATTI writes: 


“In listening to the Records of Caruso, Plan „ &c., it seem if | zun ; N 
anything to equal i it.” Such testimony as this is — hes ed to me as if those artistes were.actually singing in my saloons. I never heard i 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS PUBLISHED MAY 1st. 


would draw special attention to the Violin Records of Mise Marie Hall and Herr Kreisler, which are lecti iolin has hitherto th It 
ut to record satisfactorily; but now, after years of patient experimenting, a new process, which reaches the higher 12 1 oe been sateen e 


a o- ino ftecords, Se. each. i 
H. N. Coldstream Guards. Nr. Hamilton Hilt Mr. Burt Shepard. ; 
oc 2-16 “Poor W. ri One,” from “The Pirates of 2.0, 29088 rn Vin ‘Tos When the Deseo Ricom Agate 4.0, 8—2049 The One Man Band. \ 
Penzance van). ; 
accom Selection from ‘pirates of Peozance” od pubes 3 — . Mr. Fred Wright. } 
6 ea rag tare a red ca @.c, 32044 “The Bun Shop,” from The Orchid” (Monekton). N a 
(Sallivan): : o. — Miss Nine Nartino. 
sc. 22h “The Flowers that Bloom,” and “Three Little | °° * * bast Rowe of 9%. 3514 Pansy Faces (with orchestra). Ist 
ome — School,” from “The Mikado” Miss Jessie Matlochian. Mr. Parke Hi (Banjo). i 
van! Rowan derbe . e Hunter 
oc. 2-25 “When I Fm Put This Uniform On,” end “I e 3601 The Theo (Ase. by A. 7 0, 6367 Smoky ite ‘okes. K 
Hear a Soft Voice,” from “Patience” Nas Elisabeth Parkina. 
0. ae. 3816 —— dell’ Acqua). Mr. i Oty Oakley (Banjo). 
ac 2-28 Morris — = Beary VIEC" (Ed. Gorman) 6.0. 006 e from “ The Mr. Voss Ossman (Banjo). 1 
„„ 2-24 Washington City Mareh. : dir.“ 0.0. 6393 Yankee Doodle. 
oc 2-30 Estudiantina Valse (Waldteufel). e, Alf, Gtheon a 
Mr. Aadrew Black. Todes two Records are Lanctthire humorous sokgs, ‘ Mons. Eugene Joly (Cornet). 
20050 n as 22 Fon Them ‘nto Me. 0.0. 6127 Pistonette (Conor). 5 
be 272 Paddy’s Perplezity EN 0. d. 3 * Get Back to Work. Mr. En Hadson (Flute). 4 
en ee J. Mr. Harm Lauder. 0.0. 0195 Remembranze Napolitaine. : . 
3 2058 9.0. 3-800 The Last 6f the ! i 
Song. ap. Joe O’German Miss Marie Halt (Violin). { 
Ir, Planbet. Groowe, 4 e Maen 0%. 7962 Le Cygne (C. Saint-Saens). { 11 
3 2050 0 Eva . N a). ed, 2 : Mr. Arthur Rigby. ; Herr 125 Kreis ler (Violin). 9 
Gc. a2 The Donovane (4. A. Needham), 6.0. 32067 Pom, Tiddley-om Pom. 0. c. 47943 e Bach). . ö 
r F T-Inch pee e 2s. Sd. each. | 1 | 
H. . —— Guards. . Lester King. Mr. Pete Hampton. | 


| 2—2486 I’m a Jonah Man, from “In Dahomey.” 


Mr. Harry Lauder. 


n «The Belle of New Yot®"—Beleetion No. IT. (Werket), => 2-258 te 
gui Finale, “The Belle of New York” (Ke Kerker). ‘ a hence (Sullivan). 


The Sa “The of Pensanoe ” Mr. Albert Pearce. 22423 To Jericho. 

2-201 Karotte from A Goudaliers - (Sullivan) $400: N Hapland the Gis.” | 9 9495 neden Mt % O°German. - 1 
% Down den d Desa Mou,” - The Bay ot Biscay,” Germano * — Mr. Bart Sheperd vil 
1 7 e ° +? 
and “Hale Britansin.” . 85 ee * 2—2286 C0000 { 
‘ Ea, : ‘Miss Florrie Forde. 2—244 Where the Wareburger Flows. 

La Garde Republicaine. — pas ¥io from Fünen 1064 Auction Sale of a Piano. 

ell, Heart 1180 Casey at the Veterans’ League. 
* aK and Hand Mr. Ben Albert 
en Les Entante Teles Mazurka. e ' Mr. Olly Oakley (Banjo). “a 
| Mr. Dubid Brazel... : ö Sin, ‘Toni Lestetle | A 8 . 
a The Sweetest Flower that Blows (Havi). 2 %% Ni ‘Trade. : i tetas ta 
| Mr. Hamilton Hill. ~~ "Ne. Herter Darnieg 6077 Popular Airs. 
U % The Bird M Gilded - l Don’t Whistle 80 Lond, from “ My Lady Molly.” Mr. Eli Hudson (Piccolo), 


2 24055 There ape r a » | 2+2496 They Say I’m Too Old to Go to War. 9014 The Keel Row (with variations). 


The word “Gramophone” is NOT a generic term applicable to all kinds of Talking Machines. 


STYLE No. 4 It describes a scientific sound-producing instrument made only by the Gramophone and 
S4s.. Typewriter Lad. of 21 City Road, London, E.C. 

82 

GRAMOPHONES from 50s. to £25. 
a On receipt of a postcard we will send Catalogues of f_Gramephence and 


Records, and the name and eddrece of the nearest denier in our Gramophones, 
Gramophone Records, and genuine Gramophone Needles, sold only in metal 
boxes with ovr Trade Mark picture—“ HIG MASTER'S VOICE ”—on the lid. 


THE GRAMOPHONE AND TYPEWRITER LIMITED, | 
= 21 City Road, London, E.C. ‘ 


And at Berlin, Hanover, Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburz, Brussels, Amsterdam, Milan, Lisbon, Sydney, Calcutta, Barcelona, 
1 Ghorimarket Street, Cape Town. 5. 


. 
' 
\ 


£1 Gommenieations respecting. Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisment Department, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LORDOR. U 


Liver Disorper and Constipation are the commonest causés of piles. Liver 
Disorder obstructs the blood circulation of that organ, the veins of the lower’ 
bowel then become congested, and piles occur, Constipation has precisely the 
same effect. When Bile Beans aré taken the congestion in the liver is 
removed, and the organ poe with the secretion of bile. As this is 
the natural aperient of the body, constipation is soon removed once the 
bile flow is regulated. It is in this simple manner that Bile Beans cure 
Piles. Better than all local applications—which only deal with the matter 7% 
superficially—Bile Beans strike at the root cause of the trouble. Hence 

5 ö their cures are permanent. N 


fs “T should not have been alive now had it not been for Bile Beans,” said 
1 Mrs. Sophia Hickin, of 52 Addison Road, King's Heath, to the reporter 
7 ‘4 of the Birmingham Sunday Echo.” “I am 69 years of age, and for over 
in” 30 years I suffered from bleeding piles, my suffering, especially in latter 


v4 N years, being more terrible than 1 i 2 
’ can describe. My doctors failed to 


„ a at 794 222 N 
a old al art! Rs „ aca 


i rid me of the complaint. I grad- 
1 ually became so very weak that I 
oe could not ascend a flight of stairs 
: without assistance. My-daughter 
purchased a box of Bile Beans, 


“MY DAUGHTER PURCHASED BILE BEANS” =~ 

Bile for cure Headache, Constipation.. 4 

Pim 1 = Skin ES A Be : 
e. les Bq 


Pee ts, r 
Ss raven oo W. 
Ot Medioine V. 


9 1 4 and persuaded me to try them. 5 R Modiolys Vendors or 
1 After the first few doses I 27 i a A Pel S . © , London, c. 
1 felt so much relief I continued 8 


them regularly. They 
have long since completely cured 
me, and my health in every way 
has benefited. 
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for room room, Bed ris „ 
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1 : 5 
* ‘ — „ 13 
ö : 2 * * Cheques and P. O. s payable to 
; a 1 Manufacturers, t 
\ EDS. 


The 
in the following styles and shapes :— : 
Light Horn Crutch or Crook, Green Horn Crook, Straight Gold Ball 
Tip, Imitation Tortoise Shell Crutch. oe ae ae : 
Gentlemen's Style B. 8/6 ond 3 White 
Ladies’ „ 8/8): 
Furnished either with natural stick or metal tube, and each one is 
provided with tight-fitting outer cover. State Clearly style of handle, 
: t etc., required. i os eed & 8 
6 , Our Guarantee protects you in every way: 
. : If the Umbrellas are not perfectly satisfactory when 
: {: received, return at once and we will refund your money. 
* Send for Pree Booklet giving details of other articles we offer—silverware, 


—— 


les 
Pipes, Irish Linen, Hosiery, Barometers, Watches, ete. Address Dept. W. i. 
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